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NEW HOUSES - 


TO LET Hi 


ROSSLARE STRAND, 

CO. WEXFORD, IRELAND 
Iixcellent Residence for Sale by Auction, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957, in the Auctioneer’s 
Offices, Custom House Quay, Wexford, by 

directions of Mrs. T. G. O’Connor. 
Highly attractive two-storey slated Resi- 
dence, “‘Kapunda,’’ Rosslare Strand, Co. 
Wexford, held in fee simple, free of rent. 
Rateable valuation £17 5s. The Residence, 
which stands on approximately $ statute 
acre, is in perfect repair, and contains draw- 
ing room, dining room, 5 bedrooms, kitchen, 
bathroom and w.c. There is also an outdoor 
w.c. There is a fine garage, tool shed and 
gardener’s bedroom. The grounds are nicely 
laid out with lawns and tennis court, and the 
property is situated adjoining Rosslare Golf 
Club in the nicest part of this well-known 
seaside resort, of Rosslare Strand, 4 miles 
from Rosslare Harbour/Fishguard crossing. 


Orders to view on application to the 
Auctioneer: 
RAYMOND E. CORISH, M.I.A.A. 
Auctioneer, Wexford. 
FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRET, 
F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). 


TTRACTIVE RESIDENCE for sale or 
would lease, within 14 miles centre of 
Gloucester, suitable Boarding House, Private 
Hotel, etc., comprising lounge, hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, all services, 
h. and ¢c., central heating throughout. Garage 
for 3 cars. Outbuildings.—FRED WATKINS, 
Coleford, Glos. Tel.: Coleford 2271. 


BIRDHAM, SUSSEX. Chichester Har- 
bour. A most attractive Detached Cot- 
tage, completely modernised and in rural 
surroundings a few minutes from the pool and 
bus route. Large lounge, dining room, bath- 
room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms. Garage. Good 
garden. Main electricity and water. Price: 
£3,950. 
BOsHAM, SUSSEX. Overlooking main 
channel. Delightful Modern Residence. 
Large lounge with large dining recess, fine 
kitchen with Janitor boiler for central heat- 
ing, 3 bedrooms (possible 4th). 2 garages. 
Main electricity, water and drainage. £7,500. 
—Details of both the above from W. J. 
EYEARS, 82, Southgate, Chichester. Tel. 
Chichester 2851. 


AMBRIDGE. Detached House (1950) in 

premier residential district. 3 bedrooms, 
easily run, immaculate condition, abutting 
playing fields, $ acre. £5,500.—Box 690. 


CHARMING Modernised House, vacant 
possession. 3 rec., 4 good beds, 2 bath. 
Central heating. Convenient cottage. Gar- 
age for 4. Exceptional garden, largely flower- 
ing shrubs, paddock, in all 5 acres. Hast 
Devon, 6 miles sea. Box 674. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey. (Short walk to 

station.) An outstanding Property, 
delightfully situated and exceptionally well 
appointed. 3 to 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloak- 
room, 2 reception, offices, garage, etc. Superb 
gardens. Freehold only £7,250. Early 
possession.—Box 686. 


JRELAND. BATTERSBY & Co., Estate 
Agents (Hst. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


ALDON. Detached Gentleman’s Resi- 

dence in one of the finest residential 
positions. Secluded and private. 5 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. nur- 
sery, domestic offices. Large gardvi. Ont- 
buildings, double garage. Allin perfect orde:. 
Vacant possession. Price £6,500.—Apply full 
details Sole Agents: SPURGHONS, Auction- 
eers, Maldon, Hssex (Maldon 21). 


NEWTOWN, 1.0.W. Interest to yachts- 
men, ornithologists, ‘get away from it 
all’ people. 3 bedroom modernised character 
Cottage, french windows, sun balcony, Ray- 
burn (h. and c.), flush sanitation, orchard 
garden. Large garage. Mains water. Phone. 
£2,500.—SPHARING, Wootton, I.0.W. 


NICE RESIDENCE, ideal for a summer 
holiday. Vacant. Price £675. Near 
Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire.—Box 680. 


ORFOLK. 2 miles Norwich. Distinctive 
Residence. 4/6 beds., 2 garages. Specifi- 
cation and photographs available.—Box 669. 


NE: HENLEY-ON-THAMES. Charm- 
ing Riverside House in unique position, 
50 mins. London. 4 beds., drawing room 
with balcony overlooking river. Main services. 
Delightful small garden. Garage, boathouse. 
Price £4,750.—DOUGLAS-MANN, 16, Hanover 
House, London, N.W.8. HOLborn 0338. 


COTLAND. BADACHRO, WESTER 
ROSS. for sale, small Country House in 
superb, secluded setting overlooking beauti- 
ful bay. This cottage-type house is in perfect 
order and contains 3 public rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, well-equipped kitchen and bathroom, 
etc. Central heating. Mains electricity. Esse 
cooker and water heater. Telephone. Very 
lovely secluded garden which is easily main- 
tained. Early entry.—Apply: F. F. Brap- 
sHAWw, Land Agent, 6, Hill Place, Inverness. 


SouTH COAST ROAD (Hants and 
Sussex border). Distinctive Residence of 
attractive style in pleasant position with 
excellent travel facilities at hand. 4 principal 
and 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, domestic offices. H.w. 
and all main services. Useful outbuildings. 
Attractive well-maintained garden. £3,850. 
—FIELD AND PALMER (EMSWORTH), F.A.L., 
Emsworth, Hants. Tel. 2219 (2 lines). 


SOUTH HANTS. Standing on high 
ground. Panoramic views of Portsmouth 
Harbour and Solent. Luxury mod, det. bung. 
res., 2 rec., 3 beds., bath., mod. kit., gge. 
Attractive gdn. with terr. £4,750.—Recom- 
mended by AUSTIN & Wyatt, 79, High 
Street, Fareham, Hants. (Tel. 2211/3.) 


DEDHAM, ESSEX (heart of the Con- 

stable Country). A truly attractive 
Tudor Farmhouse Residence in good order. 
5 bed., 3 bath., 3 reception rooms. Staff 
quarters, etc. Central heating. Main water 
and electricity. Excellent outbuildings with 
tithe barn (for cars), stabling, etc. Delightful 
garden with tennis lawn. In all, nearly 20 
acres (including 16 acres let for grazing). 
Freehold £7,500. Modern cottage also 
available for purchase. Joint Sole Agents, 
Messrs. C. M. STANFORD & SON, 23, High 
Street, Colchester. 


DELIGHTFUL Period Cottage-style Resi- 
dence, 2 miles Basingstoke. Every con- 
venience. All principal rooms 16 ft. to 17 ft. 
square, beautifully fitted. Lovely gardens. 
2 reception, large kitchen, turret oak stair- 
way, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, boxroom, etc. 
Main services, telephone, garage. £5,950 
{reehold.—Full details and photographs 
apply PARNELL JORDY & HARVEY, Basing- 
stoke. Tel. 2070. 


AST DEVON. Coast 5 miles. Fine, well 
maintained Small Country House, stone- 
built, secluded within grounds of 2 acres, in- 
cluding paddock. Extensive $8.W. views. 
5 bedrooms, 3 reception, cloaks, kitchen with 
Aga. 2 garages, stabling, etc. Main services. 
Village close. £5,750 freehold. Vacant pos- 
session. Really unspoilt and glorious country 
round about.—TAayYLoR & Co., Sole Agents, 
Axminster, Devon. Tel. 2323-4 (and at 
Crewkerne, Somerset). 


ESSEX/SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 
Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 

dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 

SON, F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4), 


OR SALE in Galloway, small Country 

House in own easily kept grounds; 3 
reception, 5 beds., 4 with basins; electric 
light and power. Situated on main bus route 
half mile from Gatehouse.—Box 682. 


FOWNHOPE, near Hereford. Most attrac- 

tive freehold Riverside Residence, beauti- 
fully situated on a bank of the Wye contain- 
ing hall, lounge/dining room, breakfast room, 
5 bedrooms (5 with basins), bathroom, kit- 
chen. Mains electricity. Central heating. 
Good water supply. Well kept gardens. 
Vacant possession.—Apply EDWARDS, SON 
AND BIGWOOD, 158, Edmund Street, Birm- 
ingham, 3, or APPERLEY & Brown, Bank 
Chambers, Hereford. 


OUTH WEST HANTS. 2 miles sea, nr. 
Lymington. Detached House recently 
completely modernised. 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room, shower, 2 toilets, kitchen, sun lounge, 
garden } acre, garage, stable, outbuildings. 
Central heating, all main services. £6,250.— 
Box 684, or phone New Milton 1236. 


STAMFORD, LINCS. Attractive modern 
detached 38-bed. House, walled garden, 
£3,650.—SINCLAIR, 


large lawn. Garage. 
King’s Road, Stamford. 


ToRQuay 4 miles. Mill House, modern- 
ised. Beautiful setting. Mains electric- 
ity. 3 acres. Ideal Teas, Antiques.—Partic- 


ulars, MICHELMORE, LOVEY, HIGHWERE, 
Newton Abbot. Tel. 194. : 
ARLINGHAM (London 16 miles). 


Country Residence of character enjoy- 
ing perfect seclusion in 2} acres. Detached on 
two floors. Inimmaculate condition. Central 
heating. 5 bedrooms, 2 expensively equipped 
bathrooms, cloakroom, 3 reception. Modern 
well-equipped domestic offices, garages, green- 
houses, tennis court. Freehold £8,000.—Sole 
Agent: GIBSON, Surveyor, 295, High Street, 
Croydon. Tel. 2257. 


WANTED 


EXHILL-ETCHINGHAM-RYE tri- 
angle. Secluded 7-room House, 1 acre. 
Within 5 m. station, } m. bus. Not main 
road. Realcountry. Under £5,000.—Box 668. 


EASTBOU RNE. Eastbourne is the finest 
town in the south and we are developing 
its best residential estate. Freehold bunga- 
lows and houses £3,200 to £10,000. Booklet 
C.L. free on request.—MARTIN & SAUNDERS 
Lrp., 119, South Street, Eastbourne. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


DORSET 
In a lovely part of this favoured country on 
*“e south side of Lewesdon Hill, 6 miles 
from the sea at Bridport. 

A SMALL, COMPACT, FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL 
AND SPORTING ESTATE 
in all about 440 acres 
comprising a modernised 17th-century 
stone-built Residence of Character in a 
wonderful rural position amidst the Dorset 
Hills with charming but inexpensive gar- 
den. With hall, cloakroom, 2 reception 
rooms, kitchen with Aga cooker and offices, 
4 main bed. (fitted basins), 2 baths, 2 other 
rooms. Main electricity.. Own gravitation 
water supply. Central heating. Garage (2), 
etc. About 4 acres. With vacant possession. 
BRIMLEY COOMBE FARM. An Attes- 
ted Dairy and Mixed Farm of about 320 
acres, including some hill land and woodland, 
with attractive farmhouse (divided into 
2 dwellings), in delightful position. Ample 
farm buildings. Main electricity. Good water 
supply. Vacant possession. Also about 95 
acres pasture and arable and range of build- 
ings (let) and 2 modernised cottages (let). 
For Sale privately as a whole or in lots, or 
by auction later.—Full details from the 
Owner’s Agents, T. R. G. LAWRENCE & SON, 
Chartered Surveyors and Auctioneers, Crew- 
kerne (Tel. 503-4), and at Bridport and Chard. 


ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS. Farm, 

250 ft. up, gently sloping southwards, 
reputed earliest for potatoes and tomatoes, 
pedigree pasturage; all in splendid heart; 
stone house with 5 good bedrooms, bath, 
30-ft. living room, 4 other ground floor rooms, 
cloakroom, kitchen (Aga and Agamatic); 4 
rooms for farm hands in annexe; 16 cow stalls, 
piggery, stabling, 30-ft. garage, second garage 
for 6 cars, 60-ft. Dutch barn, dairy, farm 
office, man’s bedroom, potato store for 
5,000 seed, boxes. Available as freehold 
prosperous going concern with 6 or 15 acres. 
—RUMSEY AND RUMSEY, Estate Agents, 
Jersey, C.I. (quote B.A.) 


1SS, HAMPSHIRE. For Sale with 

= Vacant Possession at Michaelmas. Two 
highly desirable T.T. Attested Dairy and 
Mixed Farms: (1) 265 acres with 5-bedroom 
farm house, fully modernised and in excel- 
lent repair, 6 good cottages, excellent farm 
buildings including cow standings for 59, 
milking parlour and dairy. (2) 194 acres 
with 3/4 bedroom farmhouse capable of 
being extended, 2 good cottages, adequate 
buildings including 2 barns and covered 
yards for 60 cattle, all in good repair. Avail- 
able as a whole or separately.—For full par- 
ticulars and appointment to view apply to 
the Sole Agents: HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, 
Lavant Street, Petersfield (Phone 13 and 953). 


SCOTLAND. In romantic hill district of 

Inverness. For sale, small Estate with 
compact modernised house. Excellent shoot- 
ing and trout fishing. Home farm in owner’s 
occupation.—Apply: F. F. BRADSHAW, Land 
Agent, 6, Hill Place, Inverness. 


SOUTH CORNWALL. Fowey Valley. 
Exceptional miniature Estate of 100 
acres. Rebuilt Small Manor House in lovely 
setting, semi-tropical grounds, orchards, 
walled garden, vineries, etc. Lounge hall, 
2 reception, cloaks., 6 bed., Aga kitchen. 
Automatic central heating, etc. Modern 
cottage. New 3-bed. Bailiff’s House. Scien- 
tifically planned farm buildings for pedigree 
Jersey herd. Danish piggery, covered yard, 
etc. 92 acres of finest dairy land, part river 
frontage. Unique in West of England. For 
disposal as a whole or in part. Vacant 
Possession.—Full details from owner’s Joint 
Sole Agents: N. H. May & Co. Lrp., Auc- 
tioneers and Valuers, Par. Tel. 471/2. 


To Let 


ATTESTED Dairy Farm, 110 acres. 

_~ Haywards Heath 4 miles. Most attrac- 
tive Farmhouse fully modernised in ideal 
setting. 4/5 bed., 2/3 bath., 2 recep. 2 good 
cottages. Modern buildings.—R. H. & R. W. 
CLUTTON, 92, High St., Hast Grinstead. 


HAMPSHIRE. Wanted purchase Small 
Country House of character. Reason- 
able distance (not south) of Winchester, near 
village, not low lying. Main elec., 2-3 rec., 3-4 
beds. Approx. l acre. Up to £5,000. Box 673. 


REQUIRED FOR SPECIAL APPLI- 
CANTS. Mansion House with 7/20 
acres. Winchester/Southampton/ Petersfield 
areas favoured but others considered. House 
should afford approx. 20,000 sq. ft. floor 
space. The estate is required for use as 
research laboratories of important national 
organisation. Usual commission required 
where sale results.—Details: WALLROCK AND 
WALLROCK, Estate Agents, Guildhall Square, 
Portsmouth 70152/3/4. 


ILTS, HANTS OR WEST SUSSEX. 

£20,000 offered for Period Cottage or 
House in beautiful unspoiled country, with 
20 acres, or more if let. Stream or lake a 
great attraction.—Tel. MUSeum 1950, Lon- 
don, or Box 678. 


Wanted 
ANTED in Yorkshire, Cumberland, 
Westmorland, or Welsh Border, not 


Lake District, Sheep and Stockrearing Farm 
with vacant possession. Good house, main 
electricity, adequate water supply.— Box 677. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


DEMOLITIONS. Old property cleared 
ah. a ee os DEMOLITION, 

., 282, Barin oad, don, S.E.12. 
LEE 7755. z saint ae 


LD AND OBSOLETE PROPERTIES 

removed quickly and cheaply. Very 
1 Tge properties purchased. Devon, Dorset 
and Somerset.—WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS, 
LTD., Newton Poppleford, Devon. 


[UPPER DERCULICH, STRATHTA 


Furnished 


BRIXHAM, DEVON. Well furnished, 4] 
bedroom Detached House of characte 
Magnificent view Torbay and harbour. 3 re 
ception, Aga, productive garden, 2-car garage 
all mains. Owner abroad next 2/3 years— 
Box 685. ; 
UERNSEY. Furnished House to le 
secluded district near west coast. Fre 
May-June and Sept. onwards.—BURRIDGE 
La Pomare, St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey, 
ORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedrooms 
“sitting room, kitchen, h. and c. water 
electric light. Domestic help available 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Oversea 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming co 
try residence. Pleasant garden and wall 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs. CARNALE 
Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich, | 


Unfurnished 


PLEASANT Unfurnished Detached Hous 
with 3 bedrooms, garden, garage, mail 
services. Quiet N.E. Suffolk village.—THi 
HOLLIgs,”’ Rushmere, Lowestoft. F 


Te LET: MERTON, NORTH DEVON 
Recently built Detached House, 4 bee 
rooms, 2 reception, office, garage, garder 
mains electricity and water, option of 10 acre 
land and = suitable buildings. —CLINTO: 
DEVON Estatus, Torrington, Devon. 


about 2 miles from Strathtay. To le 
unfurnished at Whitsunday 1957 the aboy} 
house consisting of 2 public rooms, smaj 
room, kitchen, pantry, scullery, etc. 0 
ground floor with 2 bedrooms, dressing roo 
bathroom, ete. on first floor. Garage, greei) 
house. Electricity and telephone installed— 
Apply: W. FINLAYSON, Estates Otlice, Aber 
feldy, in first instance. i 


BUILDING SITES & LANI 


GROUSE MOOR for sale near Harrogati 
2,500 acres. Easily accessible.—Full pa 
ticulars apply Box 666. 


H INDHEAD, SURREY. Lovely vie} 
across valley.  ? acre, level and slo; 
Bldg. consent. Shops, gas, water, elec.; g 
course.—Ascot 1359 or Box 657. 


WANTED TO RENT | 
OR BUY 


PORCELAIN DESIGNER requires lar; 

Studio Workshop in Bucks. Moderaj) 
rent and long lease or option of buyin) 
Self-contained with garden plot or allotmen 
Applicant has served a full gardenit) 
apprenticeship in‘a first class garden and wij, 
not do gardening other than her own withoi i 
pay. Lavatory, water and elec. with pow 
point, other fittings not essential.—Box 60) 


RURAL PROPERTY (or part House, | 
modernised Farmhouse) within ea]! 
reach Exeter, for 2 years minimum. 3 rece}, 
tion, 4 bedrooms, oflices and saree deal 

ey 


nished or unfurnished. No children, 
references.—Box 681. 


—_—_—_—_ 
FURNITURE REMOVERS) 
AND DEPOSITORIES | 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROA| 
Illustrated booklet of information, C}) 
104, free on request.—Pitr & Soorz, Lr 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, H.C} 
Passages arranged. 4 
= 


JOSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with th 
splendid reputation, cut removal eo} 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free. 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 241 


ICKFORDS. Removers and store) 
Local, distance or overseas remova|! 
Complete service. First-class _storaj) 
Branches in all large towns. Head Offi! 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (2«) 
CAN, 4444). } 


W22RING & GILLOW. Unrivalled | 
i 


i 


{ 


vice. Specialists in foreign removals, 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates aly 
advice free. 164, Oxford Street, London, ¥ I 
(MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, Sou) 
port (Southport 56877). i 
er rr a 


AGRICULTURAL | 
CONSULTANTS 


TO BUY A FARM? 

TO SELL A FARM? 

To make your farm pay? 

To increase production and eificieney | 
A critical survey and report | 

on your present farm economy? \ 


THE FARM AND ESTATE BUR 
BATH (Tel. 3747). 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks) 
Flats, Factories and Private Hou 
TALLAOCK, Stott & Co. LYD., 37, 
Street, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAG 
Pages 903 - 905—All other i 
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AGRICULTURE’S NEXT ADVANCE 


T was obvious from the paper read by Mr. 
if Stephen Cheveley to the Farmers’ Club this 
week, as it has been in recent Parliamentary 
debates, that there is much in the Government’s 
new policy for agriculture which is sharply 
Some of the controversy will 
undoubtedly die as the detailed methods by 
which the policy is to be implemented become 
known. The unknown always breeds anxiety, 
and some present fears are sure to prove ill- 
founded. What is beyond doubt was well 
expressed by Mr. Cheveley when he said: “The 
challenge to our industry is clear, and unless it 
be accepted with a degree of sustained effort and 
enterprise that has perhaps not been imagined, 
this once-for all opportunity will be lost.” A 
similar conviction was voiced by the Earl of 
Malmesbury, who views agriculture from a 
different standpoint, in his maiden speech to 
the House of Lords just before the Easter recess. 
“Tt is a testing time,’’ he said. “‘ The owner, the 
farmer and the farm-worker, in their own ways, 
and in a relationship which is close and friendly, 
are all relishing their job—to make the industry 
more efficient. I am sure that the encourage- 
ments that are being given are showing, and will 
continue to show, results.”’ 

That confidence, which is widely shared, 
provides a healthy atmosphere for the new 
phase of progress, but,.as Mr. Cheveley warned 
his audience, when the responsibilities which the 
farmers will have to carry become clearer as the 
scheme unfolds, the amount of effort and the 
degree of enterprise that will be demanded may 
well exceed what is now anticipated. The aim of 
the Government was explicitly stated in the 
White Paper, Long Term Assurances for 
Agriculture, issued six months ago. It runs: 
“The Government’s long-term policy for agri- 
culture continues to be to support and assist the 
industry to achieve maximum economic out- 
put.’ And those last three words are capable of 
meaning a good deal more than they convey on 
a first reading. 

Since the full capital investment necessary 
to achieve maximum economic output cannot be 
found within the industry, a third of it will be 
provided by the taxpayer. The Government, 
acting on his behalf, should be as much con- 
cerned to see that his money is invested to good 
purpose as the farmer and tenant will be con- 
cerned about a reasonable return on what they 
may invest. That return will not be assured 
unless, when the investment is made, the 
income from the farm is such as to provide a 
reasonable standard of living for those working 
on it. Mr. Cheveley did well to sharpen this 
point and to give it some precision. With an eye 
on the earnings of urban workers and the ten- 
dency for those earnings to rise, he set £10 a week 


GOU NIGER Yar pe WAY 792). 195517, 
as the minimum standard, “even though it is 
higher than what is suggested in the White 
Paper . . . I believe our aim should be to set 
a standard for net farm income no lower than 
the urban wage and expect to move with it.” 
That, indeed, is no more than a realistic view. 

On what kind of prices are these wages to 
rest? Precision here is more difficult to achieve. 
Is the farmer to base his calculations upon 
market prices, on import prices, or on prices 
related to subsidies? Mr. Cheveley suggested 
that the answer might be “to accept current 
guaranteed minimum prices adjusted for a 
standard increase in efficiency.’”’ Such an 
adjustment is, surely, an essential of the scheme. 
The nation’s experience of giving aid and sub- 
sidies is now large enough for everyone to 
perceive that, however well justified a policy of 
support from public money may be, the mode of 
applying the policy can result in inefficiency 
being fortified against its natural corrective. 

On the general question of income from 
farming, Earl St. Aldwyn, Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture, dis- 
closed the Government’s outlook in the Lords’ 
debate. He said: “We are not committed to 
assuring any particular level of income for the 
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SPRING DORMOUSE 


HE spring has returned to us all; but to you, 
living. 
The stone rolled back from sleep, you see the ight 
And the earth risen again in a wave of giving 
Feeling and sight. 


The forgotten ecstasies of eating and drinking 
Called you to flex and vun out from the hay. 
Now the warmth and the joy. of the sun have 
halted you, blinking 
With resurrection day. 
J. PHOENICE. 
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industry, nor are we committed to any par- 
ticular level of production. But we are com- 
mitted to maintaining a prosperous agriculture 
on the understanding that the industry adapts 
itself as necessary to the national requirements.” 
The part which the Government can play in the 
next advance of the industry could result in 
agriculture’s being far better equipped than at 
any other time in its history, but the achieve 
ment of that result depends upon the ready 
co-operation of all who are engaged in it. 


NEW NATIONAL PARKS 


RECON BEACONS. National Park will 

ensure preservation of'the existing charac- 
ter, singularly unchanged hitherto, of those 515 
square miles that comprise the Beacons them- 
selves and the Black Mountains, with the deli- 
cious country lying between them and along the 
left bank of the Wye. Declaration of a national 
park does not, of course, interfere with the 
traditional uses of the land, but it does control 
developments regarded as undesirable. For this 
reason there is considerable local opposition to 
the proposal for designating the North Cotswolds 
a national park. While the characteristic beauty 
and many famous villages of the area would 
certainly be better protected by the measure, its 
opponents, predominantly active farmers, resent 
further controls over their means of livelihood 
in the interests of esthetics. If the project is 
to succeed—and it could greatly contribute to 
agriculture’s defence as well as imposing con- 
trols—some modifications may be necessary, 
either of the usual regulations, so as to give 
rather more latitude to agricultural require- 
ments, or of the area to be designated. The 
escarpment and crest of the whole Cotswold 
range, with a strip of land above and below and 
the lovely combes, can be regarded as even more 
worthy of National Park status than the 
northern area and, though an awkward shape, 
as likely to involve less local antagonism. 


THE RETURNING RABBIT 


HE mild winter and early spring have 
already favoured the multiplication of those 
“odd rabbits’’ which began to make their 
appearance again last summer in most areas. 
From the southern counties to the north of 
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Scotland considerable numbers of young rabb 
and damage to plantations are reported, thoug 
in some western areas, which were among th 
last that myxomatosis reached, an increase ha 
not yet been noticed. In some places survivin 
rabbits have been found immune to the disease 
but in others it appears to be affecting the ne 
generation mildly, causing relatively lethargi 
movement but not proving lethal. The neai 
extermination has also, it seems, resulted i 
changed habits—an extremely interesting aspec 
of animal behaviour deserving scientific stud} 
but also posing new problems of tactics in th 
year’s campaign against the pest. Rabbit 
appear to be wary of using old burrows and t 
be making fewer new ones than might b 
expected, living predominantly in surface cove 
and even producing their litters (as in one cas 
known to us) in shallow surface scoops in whic 
the doe conceals the young beneath a hist 
covering of soil or leaves. 
PRESERVING AFRICAN BIG GAME a 
N last week’s Country Lire we discussed tt 
threat to the wild life of the Serenge 
National Park in Tanganyika and some of th 
proposals for averting it. Big game in Kenya 
likewise threatened, but there, as the fir 
annual report of the Kenya Wild Life Societ 
(obtainable from the Society at P.O. Box 2011/ 
Nairobi, for three shillings) points out, the mai 
problem is twofold. In the Amboseli Nation) 
Reserve, which lies at the foot of Kilimanjaro ¢ 
the Tanganyika border, competition for wat 
between the cattle of the Masai and the wi 
animals is, as in the Serengeti National Park, tl 
chief difficulty. Since Amboseli is a nation) 
reserve and not a national park the demanj 
of wild life take second place in it, and the repo} 
makes the helpful suggestion that an area rou | 
Ol Tukai, where the main concentration of wif 
life is to be found, should be given national pa} 
status and that all domestic ; animals should | 
excluded from it. The Masai would be com} 
sated for the loss of the water of this area by t} 
provision of other sources of supply in Ambose} 
In the Tsavo National Park, in the south-ea} 
corner of Kenya, the main problem is poachi) 
by native tribesmen of game in general for }) 
meat and especially—and more profitably—| 
elephant for their tusks and rhinoceros for thi 
horns. Higher penalties for poaching and t} 
supervision by the Game Department of the se 
and export of all ivory are recommended, hs 
could no doubt achieve much. 


THE TULIP’S PLACE 


AST week we commented on the Datio} 
Show, which is held under the auspices} 

the Royal Horticultural Society’ s Daffodil al} 
Tulip Group. In this the tulip is represented] 
name but hardly in fact: there is no anni} 
tulip show, nor is the tulip a showman’s flow) 
to-day. Yet it has a much longer history as} 
florist’s or exhibition bloom than the daffoc) 
and in the last century there were a Natio}? 
Tulip Society and local societies throughout 4} 
country, mainly composed of working-class mij 
who held their shows in the public house a} 
laid down the strictest rules for the shape al 
marking of their exhibition blooms. These wi} 
those which “‘broke,’’ by the action of a vu) 
disease, into streaks and featherings. Thi) 
which did not conform were cast out, find] 
their way into cottage gardens and forming 1) 
basis of what we call cottage tulips to-day. 7 
daffodil, on the other hand, was for centurie} 
popular garden flower little changed froni} 
wild form. It is only since the end of I} 
century—as the tulip fraternity was begimn) 
to dwindle—that it has become fashionable} 
breed the daffodil for exhibition. Contrast ‘/ 
two flowers to-day. Many of the showmal 
daffodils are quite unsuitable for the garden,| 
their flowers become larger and more unwielé) 
the variety best known to the public is §} 
King Alfred, raised in 1899, and the majority} 
modern varieties are unknown away from } 
show bench. The tulip, however, is now be} 
bred, in Holland, into an ever-widening rangd 
exciting new forms and colours, as new speq) 
are used. We may regret the passing of |) 
tulip fancier as a social phenomenon, but 
can only be glad that his severe standards 
longer restrict the flower’s development. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


ERE in North Wales the salmon-fishing 

season started with a bang. Some people 

fished all night and had asort of marathon 
to the local hotel to be first in with the fish and 
win a bottle of sherry. One angler caught 
a fish on the first day and, I am told, played 
it from an invalid chair, but this hopeful 
start has given place to less encouraging 
experience. At the time of writing, in spite of 
the first real rainfall for a fortnight or more, 
the river is falling to a dangerous level 
and the fish have ceased to run. Much the 
same conditions apply on lakes, but trout are 
there to be caught, and they feed as always. 

I was busy fishing at the week-end when 
the water-gauger arrived on the scene, for this 
particular lake is also a reservoir. I was amused 
to see the old fellow stump to the wall and 
measure the depth on a ledge with his walking- 
stick. It seemed to me rather unscientific. When 
he came along to see me I remarked about the 
method, and he smiled and said he could gauge 
the water level very well at any time of the year 
by taking a reading on his walking-stick at 
different places. There were, he said, marked 
posts, but he had no need of them. He had been 
doing his job for between 20 and 30 years, and 
all the marks were as familiar to him as the lines 
on his palm. 

* * * 

E discussed the business of water supply 

before the old man went off up to the 
higher lake in order to release a supply to top up 
the main reservoir, and he said that in kis opinion 
the lack of water in some years isn’t entirely due 
to low rainfall in spring but to an indifferent 
snowfall in the winter. High in the hills, on 
slopes away from the sun and in deep gulleys, 
the snow collects and holds. \Only as the general 
temperature rises does the snow begin to thaw 
out and feed the streams which in turn feed the 
lakes and rivers. There was very little snow this 
winter and the snow reservoirs are practically 
non-existent, which, unless a wet summer is in 
store, indicates a water shortage in the north 
this autumn. Being a keen angler, I find the 
thought depressing. Fish never improve in 
condition when water levels fall, for pollution 
imereases and natural food deteriorates, quite 
apart from the fact that rain and incoming water 
from feeders re-oxygenate a main river or lake. 


By TAN NIALL 


HE water-gauger had hardly left before a 

shepherd came on the scene. He was look- 
ing for an odd ewe or two that had lambed on 
the mountain, and soon we were talking about 
the ways of ravens, hikers, mountaineers and 
motor-cyclists. Our conversation was inter- 
rupted by a hammering that was quite metallic, 
and the shepherd told me that he had just 
passed a group of men salvaging metal from the 
wrecks of aircraft high up on the mountain. I 
wondered about the profit in this, for I knew the 
wrecks, having walked the ridge about two years 
ago. Aluminium must be worth a good deal to 
make it worth a man’s while to climb nearly 
2,000 feet to gather a sackful, which is what this 
party were up to. 

Incidentally, the hammering kept the 
echoes ringing, and a pair of ravens showed their 
disapproval by flying uneasily round and round 
the locality of their nest, and the shepherd said 
he found it as disturbing as the birds. It didn’t 
seem right to have such a noise in such a peaceful 
place. The ravens, he told me, had made their 
first nest away down in the valley, close to a 
stream. Someone had robbed them or destroyed 
their building, and they had slowly retreated 
into the hills after haunting first one site and 
then another for a few days. Now they were up 
on the crag and would, no doubt, bring off a 
family. He had often noticed the same thing 
with carrion crows. For some reason, perhaps 
because they had had the whole countryside for 
miles entirely to themselves for the winter, they 
built a nest in a little tree that one could almost 
reach from the ground. Invariably a shepherd, 
or the first wave of bird’s-nesters, put an end to 
the thing, and the next nest was sited with the 
benefit of earlier experience. 


* * 
* 


CANNOT say this for the gulls that nest on 

the cliff above the cottage. Every year they 
build in comparatively accessible places. One 
can see the heaps of grass from a considerable 
distance, and it is possible to walk to all of them 
without too much risk of falling down the cliff, 
but although there are places where the nests 
might be safe from all but winged thieves, the 
stupid creatures never seem to learn, and they 


are robbed year after year. I remember last 
summer coming upon one of these robbers. He 
had been along the cliff face a little earlier, and 
it took me a while to reach the place where I had 
seen him. I had marked four eggs in each of 
seven nests a day or two before, and now three 
were empty and the remainder had only one egg 
each. I was quite sure that the man had taken 
the eggs, but what could I say? The magpies 
are always about the cliff, even if the gulls are 
on the watch. Appearing to wake up from a 
sleep in the sun, the visitor bade me good after- 
noon and scrambled off down the cliff. It gave 
me some satisfaction to see him slip and slide 
on his elbows for perhaps four yards. I hoped 
that he finished with scrambled eggs in his 
pockets. 

In spite of this, and the fact that no more 
than a brace are hatched and reared up on 
the cliff, the gulls never seem to profit by 
experience. I suppose seabirds aren’t quite in 
the same order of intelligence as the members 
of the crow tribe, who certainly do learn the 
ways of their enemies and their prey. 


* * 
* 


HAVEN'T tried it and therefore can’t vouch 

for the thing, but we were dining on new 
potatoes, among other things, an evening or two’ 
ago, when a fellow guest remarked that there 
is simple way of having the equivalent of new 
potatoes at Christmas. This, he claimed, is 
achieved by digging up the potatoes when one 
normally would lift them to have them for the 
table, cleaning the soil off them and placing 
them in a tin with a good firm lid and burying 
the tin again about the depth at which the 
potatoes were growing. At Christmas time the 
store is dug up and served as new potatoes. Iam 
assured that this is not a leg-pull and that it can 
be done with no more trouble than that involved 
in doing what has been described. I wonder if 
anyone can confirm the recipe for new potatoes 
at Christmas. It sounds almost too good to be 
true. One would expect the potatoes to become 
wizened and tasteless, but this, the man who 
passed on the tip tells me, doesn’t happen. It 
is something new to me, but it may be an old 
dodge, the sort of thing grandfather knew about 
and thought everyone else did. There is nothing 
nicer than out-of-season fruit or vegetables. 


T autumn Field-Marshal Viscount 

Alexander of Tunis unveiled at Cassino 

the memorial to all those Servicemen 
missing in the Italian campaign who have no 
known grave. This ceremony virtually brought 
to a conclusion one of the most impressive post- 
war building programmes, the task set itself by 
the Imperial War Graves Commission in Italy 
and Sicily. 

To design its cemeteries in this area the 
Commission appointed Mr. Louis de Soissons, 
R.A., and in collaboration with his partners, 
Mr. Kenneth Peacock and Mr. David Hodges, 
he has been responsible for the designs of over 
forty cemeteries and memorials. 

By the nature of the last war, cemetery 
sites occur in terrain varying from the flat 
coastal plains around Catania, Salerno, Anzio 
and Bari to the mountainous regions of central 
Sicily and fhe Apennines, as at Agira, Castig- 
lione dei Pepoli and Santerno Valley, but occa- 
sionally they appear near headquarters and base 
hospitals, as at Caserta and in the heart of Rome 
itself. 

Rich though Italy is in unrivalled scenery, 
those responsible for the actual pinpointing of 
these sites are greatly to be commended: 
whether in an olive grove at the base of Mount 
Etna, at the corner of a vineyard in Apulia, amid 
the poplars on the banks of the slow-flowing 
Arno, on the terraced slopes of an almond 
orchard in the Marches, or in the shade of the 
Aurelian Wall, in each instance the selection has 


\CE TO THE CEMETERY AT FLORENCE. The River Arno flows between the dark and light poplars in the middle distant 
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MEMORIALS IN THE SU 


Written and Illustrated by W. F. STEWART 
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THE ENTRANCE ROTUNDA TO THE BRITISH WAR CEMETERY IN ROME. The 
accompanying photographs are of cemeteries in Italy designed by Mr. Louis de Soissons and |} 
partners for the Imperial War Graves Commission 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEMETERY AND MEMORIAL AT CASSINO. The rebuilt Benedictine monastery can be seen at the summit 


been made with foresight, understanding and 
sympathy; this has been an inspiration to the 
architects and has made their task the more 
interesting. 

The guiding principle of the designers has 
been to treat each site as a garden; the difficulty 
of creating lawns has been overcome, striking 
vistas have been preserved and emphasised or 
screened where necessary by discriminate 


ae 


of Monte Cassino 


planting; indigenous trees, shrubs and flowers 
have been employed wherever possible. The same 
applies to building materials: marble, stone, 
bricks, tiles, setts and pebbles, each has been 
employed where it abounds. Italy is still rich in 
craftsmen working in iron, and each design is 
enriched by either entrance gates, or railings or 
grilles, all beautifully designed and executed. 
This is best illustrated by the magnificent 


THE STELE-LIKE PYLONS AT CASSINO ON WHICH ARE INSCRIBED THE REGIMENTS AND NAMES OF THE MISSING. 


entrance gates and railings at Florence. The 
site of this cemetery lies on the north 
bank of the Arno, in typical Tuscan surround- 
ings, rolling silver-green hills, olive clad and 
dotted with black pencil cypresses, 16th- 
century villas with their formal gardens and 
carefully tended vineyards. The tall wrought- 


iron railings span between rusticated travertine 
piers capped by formal carved vases; through 


(Right) THE TEMPIETTO IN WHICH THE CASSINO ROLLS OF HONOUR ARE HOUSED 
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the gates one mounts by a few steps 
to a paved belvedere whence there 
is a view of the cemetery sweeping down 
to the river. Advantage has been taken 
of a ten-foot difference in level between 
the entrance roadway and the cemetery 
proper to house the register shelter under 
the belvedere, and access is gained to it 
by flanking flights of steps; the shelter, 
semicircular on plan, has a fagade of 
three low arches supported on pairs of 
twin monolithic columns. 

The deep toffee-coloured stone used 
for this work is known locally as pietra 
forte and comes from a small quarry 
lying just south of the city. It is hard 
(as its name implies) and has been used 
extensively in the rebuilding of the . 
devastated precincts of the Ponte 
Vecchio; it is characterised by intensely 
hard white crystal-line veinings and 
lends itself to a variety of surface fin- 
ishes, from quarry faced to finely rubbed. 
Asa contrast, the surround to the register 
box, the register shelf, the curved seats 
and their carved supports are all in pietva 
sevena, the grey Apennine sandstone 
which was so beloved of the Renaissance 
architects, Brunelleschi in particular, 
and of which some three-quarters of 
Florence is built. 

In front of the register shelter 
a square of perfectly tended lawn sur- 
rounds the Cross of Sacrifice, which is of 
cream-coloured Botticino marble from 
the Brescian hills; it is flanked asym- 
metrically by two gnarled olives, wisely 
preserved in their original settings, and 
in the course of time a row of closely spaced 
Lombardy poplars on two sides of the lawn will 
transform this cross into the focal point of a 
green cloister. 

The cemetery itself is perfectly level and 
care has been taken to disturb existing planting 
as little as possible; row upon row of Botticino 
headstones rise from brilliant flower borders, 
and ample shade and contrast are provided by 
trees varying from giant poplars, chestnuts and 
ancient olives to flowering cherries, thorns, 
almonds and pomegranates. 

The Rome cemetery lies in the shade of the 
Aurelian Wall near the pyramidal tomb of Caius 
Cestius. At one end of the long narrow site 
stands the entrance rotunda, built of narrow 
bricks, hand-made to match those of the 
original wall, and with stone dressings of Siena 
travertine. This admirable stone is quarried at 
the village of Serre di Rapolano, on the edge of 
the Chianti country and must be one of the 
finest building materials known to man. It is 
quarried in blocks weighing hundreds of tons, 
but can nevertheless be sawn down to slabs half 
an inch thick, takes a high degree of polish and 
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THE LOGGIA AT ANZIO MILITARY CEMETERY. 
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THE GRADARA WAR CEMETERY. The castle in the back- 


ground is famous for its associations with Francesca da Rimini 


has a gorgonzola-like texture that gives it unique 
character. 

Externally the rotunda’s brickwork is 
relieved only by the Doric order of the portal 
from the roadway and the three trabeated 
openings supported on two Tuscan columns and 
ante leading to the cemetery. Internally the 
walls are in large shallow panels capped 
by a frieze and cornice, the whole sur- 
mounted by a saucer dome in white plaster. 
The paving around the central circular register 
table is in travertine and green Alpine marble 
with shore pebble patterned in-fillings. The 
frieze bears in Latin and English, carved in 
Trajan lettering, the text: “ These soldiers of the 
British Commonwealth gave their lives to 
preserve liberty and by their sacrifice restored 
the freedom of Italy and the ancient friendship 
of the Italian and British peoples.”’ 

From the rotunda one has a view, once 
again, of perfect green lawns stretching away 
under Mediterranean stone pines to the Cross of 
Sacrifice and beyond; between these lawns and 
the tall arcaded wall lie the two burial plots 
ablaze with a variety of roses and annuals. By 


BEACH-HEAD CEMETERY 


their very size umbrella pines dominate 
a site, and so here their only contrast is 
supplied by a rich selection of flowering 
shrubs, magnolia, buddleia, forsythia 
and pomegranate, to mention only a few. 

The Cassino cemetery, which sur-— 
rounds the memorial, is severely formal 
in its lay-out and lies at the base of! 
Monte Cassino, newly crowned by its 
reconstructed Benedictine monastery. 
A wall of modelled travertine meets 
one as the entrance is approached 
and from the centre of this towers the 
baldachino-like tempietto; a lateral 
flight of steps at either end of this fore- 
court wall leads up to the general ceme- 
tery level. The tempietto provides 
shelter for a magnificent circular table of 
white and green marble in which are 
housed two rolls of honour, one for those 
buried in the cemetery, the other for 
those whose names appear on the panels 
of the memorial. 

The ground rises gently away from 
the entrance, and at the centre of the 
square site a level platform has been 
excavated to form the setting for the 
memorial to the missing. This delicately 
designed feature forms a new and 
impressive departure from the general 
conception of war memorials. A tra- 
pezium on plan, to emphasise the per- 
spective in depth, it is designed on two 
levels. The upper outer platform carries 
twelve stele-like pylons on which are 
inscribed the regiments and names of the 
missing; the lower inner platform is 
marked down either side by flower-beds 
and has at its centre a long narrow ornamental 
pool with six bubbling jets just rippling the 
surface. The white Cross of Sacrifice rises from 
the summit of a broad flight of steps beyond the 
pool, and nowhere in these Italian cemeteries is 
this cross so inspiringly set. 

Both platforms are of dark travertine 
relieved only around the pool by a pattern of 
black Sicilian pebbles. The memorial stele 
have seat-bases and cappings of a honey- 
coloured marble from the hills beyond Bergamo; 
the names are incised on polished dark green 
slabs of Verde Santa Maria marble quarried 
from the Alps at Sondrio, a village near the 
Swiss border at the head of Lake Como. Plant- 
ing includes a belt of umbrella pines surrounding 
the site and specimen English oaks in selected 
positions and will in due course include also shade 
bearing trees to surround the central memorial. 

After visiting these cemeteries in Italy one 
comes away convinced that these are designs 
by men humbly aware that they were paying 
homage to brave men who gave their lives that 
they, the living, might follow their gentle art 
in freedom and peace. 


(Right) THE CROSS OF SACRIFICE SEEN THROUGH PERGOLAS AT ANZIO 
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MYSTERIES AND SECRETS OF SEEDS 


calculated to fill the gardener with per- 

plexity and to amaze: the way they are 
produced or fail to be produced, the methods 
by which they get distributed, their behaviour 
when germination comes into question. Each 
seed caprice gives us the sense of having 
watched a conjuring trick, yet with the differ- 
ence that, if and when the mystery is explained, 
our wonder increases, whereas the conjurer’s 
art revealed brings disillusion. 

How many growers of almost our most 
popular winter-flowering plant, JIvis stylosa 
(unguicularis), have ever given a thought to its 
seeding? Year after year it is setting seeds in 
their gardens, secretly and at a season when our 
thoughts are anywhere rather than with this 
winter companion. The tough, membranous 
seed pods appear just above ground level at 
about midsummer, there to spill their contents. 
Rather than disturb established clumps, this 
offers a good method of increasing one’s stock. 
It seems rather unsatisfactory from the iris’s 
point of view that its seeds should all be shed 
among the tufts of the parent clump. 

Cyclamens are no wiser—not those species, 
at least, whose cyclic, spiral movement of the 
stem after flowering gives the plant its name. 
With C. persicum and all the wealth of hothouse 
beauties developed from it, the stem flops 
straight over. But C. neapolitanum, for one, 
makes the corkscrew withdrawal, and its seeds, 
poured around and even on top of the parent 
tuber, have little chance of development. There 
is nothing particularly secretive about this seed- 
ing; when the leaves die off in spring we can 
clearly see the clustered pods. They ripen only 
in July or August just as the next year’s 
blooms begin to appear, so the plant really has 
no complete rest. 

For many years I was puzzled by the 
behaviour of the autumn-flowering Crocus 
speciosus, naturalised in rough grass in my 
garden. Annually its numbers and range in- 
creased, quite obviously owing very largely to 
seedlings, yet never a sign of a seed-pod could 
I find when I looked for them in the spring. 
At last I discovered that the seeds did not ripen 
till June, at just the same time as all the 
March-flowering hybrids. ripen theirs. Crocus 
capsules do not, of course, appear above the 
ground at all until a week or so before shedding 
their contents, and by June the grass is so long 
that it is hardly surprising I missed those of the 
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tuber and have little chance of development. 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


IRIS STYLOSA, A 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANT WHOSE SEED PODS APPEAR 


JUST ABOVE GROUND LEVEL AT ABOUT MIDSUMMER. The seeds are all shed among 
the tufts of the parent clump 


autumn crocus, congregated there, especially 
as they arrived so unconscionably long after 
they were expected. Most of the more robust 
crocuses are very obliging in the matter of sow- 
ing themselves around and enriching our stocks 
of them. Only the yellow crocus commonest in 
cultivation is incapable of setting seed, for its 
stigma is abortive. There seems no good reason 
why another strain should not be developed for 
commerce from C. awveus—one that is capable 
of sexual reproduction—although, of course, no 
benefit would thereby accrue to the trade. 

A lot of good plants are pernickety about 
seed setting. To the layman it seems perverse, 
for instance, that some Wisteria sinensis plants 
should regularly be curtained with quantities of 
bean-like pods, whereas most go through life 
podless. I don’t really want my wisteria to 
exhaust itself in this fruitful occupation, and 
yet I feel it ought to. The seed bearers are 
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A FLOWER WHOSE PODS RIPEN IN LATE SUMMER, CYCLAMEN NEAPOLITANUM. The seeds fall on and around the parent 
(Right) AUTUMN-FLOWERING CROCUS SPECIOSUS. 


and are easy to miss in long grass 


valuable to nurserymen; the commonest way 
of propagating a good wisteria strain is to graft 
it on a seedling. 

Winter sweet, Chimonanthus praecox, is a 
similarly fussy plant. While one can understand 
that so hibernal a flowerer might well find 
conditions for seed setting difficult, yet in this 
case again it seems to be a question of individual 
rather than clan behaviour. A forty-year-old 
bush in my garden does occasionally bear two 
or three pods. These ripen in August and con- 
tain large, sausage-shaped seeds which will ger- 
minate within a few weeks if sown immediately. 
My other bush, an offspring of the first, 1s larger 
flowered and finer in every respect, but has 
never seeded. 

It happened two or three Decembers ago 
that I was attending a wedding reception at 
the public rooms in my county town. When 
photograph time arrived and we stepped out 


The seeds do not ripen until June 
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THE GLISTENING RED BERRIES OF THE FEMALE SKIMMIA JAPONICA. The male has scented blossom. 
SWEET (CHIMONANTHUS PRAECOX), WHICH RARELY SETS SEED IN CULTIVATION. 
WHICH THE AUTHOR HAS FOUND HARD TO GROW FROM SEED 


on to the garden terrace, my attention was 
immediately taken by the spectacle of a 
plant of winter sweet laden with several hundred 
ripe pods. They had not burst, no one appeared 
to haye noticed them and, since my raiment 
and office as best man seemed wholly to preclude 
acting on a gardener’s instincts, I can only 
suppose that all that wonderful crop went to 
waste. 

A high proportion of the commoner lily 
species that we grow in our gardens will seed 
abundantly. The Madonna lily, however, has 
almost lost this capacity in the course of cen- 
turies of vegetative propagation. 
But if two strains of Lilium can- 
didum of slightly different origin 
can be grown side by side, fer- 
tilisation is successfully accom- 
plished. L. candidum salonikae 
differs only a little from the type, 
but is notably ready to set seed 
under any circumstances and 
without encouragement. All this 
is well-known fact, but it leads me 
to wonder whether other shy seed 
bearers among the old lilies— 
L. hansonu, L. chalcedonicum, 
L. bulbiferwm var. croceum—are 
commonly sterile for similar 
reasons. 

Perhaps the old, hardy, her- 
baceous tree scabious, Cephalaria 
tartarica, falls into the same cate- 
gory. I have sometimes heard 
complaints that this becomes 
quite a weed in certain gardens, 
through its habit of sowing itself 
too freely. My aged plants, how- 
ever, have never seeded. On prob- 
lems of this kind, the geneticists 
will throw much light in the years 
to come. 

A number of our seed mys- 
teries are quickly cleared up when 
we realise that the plants in 
question—they are usually trees 
and shrubs—have the sexes on 
different plants. There are, cur- 
rently, scores and hundreds of 
disappointed owners of holly trees 
which obstinately refuse to berry, 
all of these trees being males or 
spinsters. The owners fail to 
appreciate this, and yet from the 
earliest historical times it was 
understood in the Middle East 
that the date palm is dioecious 
and that, in order to obtain 
good crops, hand-pollination 
must be resorted to. Skimmia 
japonica is also dioecious but, 
luckily, the scented blossom of 
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the male bush is almost as delightful in its 
way as the glistening red berries of the female, 
so there is no question of having to bear with 
a passenger. 

With yews the fact is of little import, the 
foliage alone having significance. But many 
besides myself will have been charmed by the 
heavy crops of berries borne by Irish yews. By 
a happy chance, the original fastigiate sport 
from the common yew that gave us the Irish 
type was a female. All its descendants have 


necessarily been raised from cuttings (seedlings 
revert to the normal species) 


and all are 
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A. FINE DISPLAY OF WISTERIA SINENSIS. Wisteria is often are 


propagated by grafting on a seedling 


(Middle) WINTER | 
(Right) MAGNOLIA LENNEI, | 


therefore capable of lightening their pleasant | 
gloom with these multitudes of rosy lanterns. | 

The topic of seed germination is so vast as } 
hardly to be embarked upon here. My bitterest | 
failure so far has been with magnolias. These, } 
as a tribe, have the most beautiful seeds. The | 
great, lumpy fruits split open in November and | 
reveal these splendid gleaming things, tacky to | 
the touch like a newly emerged toadstool. The | 
challenge to sow and grow them is perennial, | 
but so far, using M. soulangiana lennei as my | 
material, no efforts have been rewarded with } 
anything better than a stubborn mat of liver- | 
wort. Perhaps the seeds are not } 
hardy, as I had always imagined ! 
them. | 
The relative hardiness of | 
seeds is most clearly shown by } 
annuals, and very surprising this | 
story sometimes is. The hardy 
annuals—those like love-in-a- 
mist and marigolds, which can be | 
sown in the open in autumn— | 
have hardy seeds, as one would 
expect. But so, also, have certain | 
half-hardy annuals, some of them | 
the tenderest of plants, succumb- } 
ing without a struggle to the first | 
breath of frost. Nasturtiums, for | 
instance: there is never a need to | 
re-sow a group that has once been 
established. Salpiglossis and nico- | 
tiana are others of this kind, and | 
so is that handsomely wicked 
weed Datura stvamonium, the thorn | 
apple. By contrast, Convolvulus | 
tricolor, which I always sow “én | 
situ” round about April 1, never | 
succeeds in bringing its seeds] 
through the winter, hard, black! 
and tough-looking though they } 
are. ) 

Tales of longevity have a) 
false ring to them; when asked to | 
believe that such and such a seed | 
was still viable after an interment } 
of 800 years, one strongly suspects | 
the validity of the evidence. | 
Minor events of a like nature m 
one’s own garden are every bit as- 
impressive, somehow, since there) 
can be no mistake. Last year 4 
pink annual larkspur appeared 
behind my lavender hedge. It was 
near no other annuals and could 
not merely have been introduced — 
as an impurity among other seeds. 
The last time I had grown lark- 
spurs was seventeen years pre- 


viously. Established gardeners 
often having experiences 
like this. 
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TRAYS OF THE GEORGIAN CABINET-MAKER 


MONG the smaller creations of Georgian 
cabinet-makers, trays are outstandingly 
decorative, their history long and their 

‘Ole of no small importance in the vast majority 
yf homes where silver of such magnitude would 
wave been unthinkable. Although long domin- 
ited by a minority of silver trays, they may be 
shown to have developed a range of distinct and 
lelightful individualities, the word “tray’”’ in 
his connection being used to include the 
yoiders, tea-boards and hand-boards, as well as 
he trays of Georgian definition. 

Throughout their early history these 
irticles were as ill-defined in their name as in 
heir purposes. In general, the term “ voider’’ 
ippears to have been used, but this is now 
yenerally associated with the shallow rectan- 
sular tray specifically intended for clearing the 
waste food fragments during a meal, scraped 
rom trencher and table with a voiding knife. 
Hence the word’s appropriation for the recep- 
-acle used for clearing away not only food scraps 
yut the piles of used plates. When the Georgian 
voiding pail for plates came into fashion for 
his duty, as a handsome vessel in brass-bound 
mahogany, it might be accompanied and 
matched by a voider for food fragments defined 
inpretentiously as “a pail-like article of wood 
2x wicker into which bones are thrown during 
1 meal.” 

Such specialised use of the term has now 
ybscured its more general application in an 
early Georgian context. Bailey’s Dictionary 
1730) defined a voider as “a table basket for 
plates, knives, etc., also a painted or Japanned 
Vessel to hold Services of Sweetmeats.’’ Yet 
=ven then this application of the term had been 
used for centuries. At the coronation banquet 
of Edward VI in 1547 it was recorded that the 
sweetmeats were brought in arrayed on “a 
s00dly voyde.”’ It may be assumed that some 
sweetmeat voiders were then of silver but many 
more of wood. Examples are mentioned 
occasionally in Elizabethan inventories, and 
the Lismore Papers for 1630 record that Sir 
Richard Boyle sent an “old silver voyder to be 
exchanged for a new’’—indication of a change 
in fashionable form such as would only be 
expected of an article in plentiful use. 

In early Georgian days, when dessert was 
served in a room apart from the main meal, 
voiders of japanned or painted wood introduced 
bold splashes of colour to set off the dainty fare. 
These were set out with individual glasses of 
whipped syllabubs, jellies, ice-creams, lemon 
eream and so on, four or more voiders around 
the sides and ends of each table, flanked by 
dishes of fruit and dry sweetmeats. When the 
sweetmeat glasses were emptied, voiders and 
glasses were removed and replaced by fresh 
supplies. 


Other voiders of this period were of 
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MAHOGANY TRAY (c. 1770) INSET WITH SATINWOOD AND KINGWOOD, WITH 
BRASS HANDLES 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


OVAL MAHOGANY TRAY (c. 1760) WITH PIERCED GALLERY AND CARVED 


HAND-HOLDS. Such trays “may be shown to have developed a range of distinct and 
delightful individualities”’ 


wainscot. This was the kind of small woodwork 
that developed into a souvenir craft in such 
centres as Tunbridge Wells. As early as 1727 
Mrs. Pendarves wrote to her sister telling her 
that she was sending “Tunbridge Voiders.”’ 
Such voiders (this spelling is consistent on the 
18th-century trade cards) were advertised in 
the mid 18th century by Francis Thompson, 
St. John’s-lane, London. 

Mahogany voiders had appeared on fashion- 
able dessert tables by the 1740s. Chippendale, 
in the 1754 edition of the Director, illustrated 
four designs. But already the emphasis was 
changing and these were designs “for Tea- 
Trays or Voiders,”’ although Ince and Mayhew 
in their Universal System (1759-63) illustrated 
two patterns still captioned merely as 
“voiders.”’ 

These voiders varied in length from 24 to 
30 inches and were about 18 inches wide. The 
encircling gallery, about 3 inches deep, was 
pierced—“cutt voiders’’ was the contemporary 
term. This carving still retains its edges as 
sharply crisp as new when worked in the hard, 
unstained San Domingo mahogany. In a fine 
example the corners were canted, the gallery 
pierced and carved, sometimes with such motifs 
as scrolling acanthus foliage. More frequently 
the galleries were pierced geometrically and the 
handles consisted of boldly outcurving scrolls 
with or without hand-holds: these were carved 
from the solid and not attached. 

The trade card of Alexander Wetherstone, 
described as “Carpenter, Joyner and Turner, 
Portugal St., Near Lincoln’s Inn Back Gate,” 
announced in about 1760 that he made “ Voiders, 
Tea Boards, Tea Trays, and Hand Boards,” 
thus distinguishing between the varieties of 
mahogany trays which were then fashionable. 


Yj, 


Sweetmeat voiders continued to be made until 
the 1790s. 

The fashionable hostess of the early 18th 
century served tea from a silver tea-equipage 
composed of kettle and spirit lamp, tea-pot, 
pair of tea canisters, milk jug and sugar-bowl 
arranged on a rectangular silver tray nearly 
24 inches long and supported on four short feet. 
These trays were described in inventories of the 
period as “solid silver tea-tables,’’ and stood 
upon flat rimless boards of fine wood sunk with 
sockets to contain the tray feet. These were 
known as tea-boards. They were baize-covered 
beneath and intended to protect drawing-room 
tables from the heat of the tea-equipage; they 
continued to be used as late as the 1760s. The 
inventory of the Earl of Warrington’s tea room 
taken in 1752 refers to “2 Mahogany stands to 
set the silver Tea and Coffee Tables on.”’ 

For the many who could not afford a silver 
tea-table, the board itself was adapted to take 
the tea equipage. This, while it remained a 
single flat plank, although shaped with a raised 
rim and handles, still retained the name “ tea- 
board.” It might be rectangular, circular or 
scalloped. Joseph Patterson, turner, at the 
Crown in New Bond-street, London, announced 
on his trade card of about 1730 that he made 
“mahogany round tea-boards.”’ Frederick 
Hintz, Newport-street, London, advertised in 
the Daily Post during 1738 that he made 
mahogany tea-boards “curiously inlaid with 
fine figures of Brass and Mother of Pearl.”’ 

Many tea-boards were sunk with plainly 
turned rims. A typical example might measure 
18} inches in diameter and 1-; inch deep from 
rim to base, and weigh three pounds. From 
about 1740 some were turned with plain convex 
rims carved with raised radiating flutes: in 
others the rims might be moulded or reeded. 
The tea-board with a scalloped rim was fashion- 
able too, shaped and sunk from a single piece 
of mahogany on a specially designed lathe. This 
was hand-finished, but seldom hand-worked 
throughout. The eight-scalloped tea-board was 
popular, and in good work the inner curves of 
the scallops met in meticulously carved points. 
Among the Hoare collection of bills in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is one from “John 
Pardoe, the Cabinet and Chair, next to Temple 
Barr in ye Strand”’ for an “ 8-scalloped mahogany 
tea-board.”’ The trade card of William Russell, 
a mahogany turner and cabinet-maker of the 
1770s, illustrates a 14-scallop tea-board. 

The so-called pie-crust outline was widely 
borrowed from the silversmiths, the contrasting 
curves and points of the cyma outline proving 
as brilliantly successful in high-quality mahog- 
any as in silver. It was cut from the solid on 
the scalloping machine and hand-finished, and 
apparently was known to Georgian turners 
merely as a “scollop rim.’’ Bailey’s dictionary, 
1730, defined “scollop’’ as “a sort of Indenting 
of any Thing.’”’ Late-18th-century pie-crust 
tea-boards were less deeply indented than 
earlier examples. 

It is evident from contemporary trade 
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BUTLER’S TRAY OF THE 1770s, MADE OF COOPERED MAHOGANY AND BOUND , 
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WITH BRASS 


card announcements that by the mid 18th 
century the terms “tray” and “board” were 
clearly differentiated. A board had a lathe- 
fashioned rim; a tray had an applied rim shaped 
with the tools of the cabinet-maker. This 
differentiation appears to date from about 1740. 
The trade card of “ Thomas Hollinshed, Turner, 
Ye Corner of Great Queen Street, Drury Lane, 
London,’ issued in the mid-1750s, announced 
that he made “Mahogany and Walnut tree 
Trays and Tea Boards.” Thirty years later 
Richard Holmes advertised “all Sorts of Cutt 
Trays, Scollop and Round Tea Boards.” 

_ The Royal Account Books at Buckingham 
Palace show that in 1762 William Vile supplied 
“2 Neat Mahogany Tea Boards with rims all 
Round for the Queen's House in the Park at 
St. James's” and “an octagon tray, with a cutt 
work rim.’’ In this instance the contrast in 
price is also known: the turned tea-board cost 
24s. and the cabinet-made tray cost 48s. Tea- 
boards continued to be used throughout the 
Georgian period. 

Small versions of tea-boards, known origin- 
ally as hand-boards or waiting boards, were 
used by servants for handing small objects such 
as letters or drinks. By the mid 18th century 
they were known as waiters, a term acquired 
from the silversmiths. Thomas Chapman in 
1770 advertised that he made ‘‘ Mahogany Tea 
Boards, Waiters.’’ An early Georgian hand- 
board was often just a square of wainscot with 
a hand-sunk centre and a convex rim, rounded, 
clipped or indented at the corners. In some 
instances it was merely a flat board with an 
applied moulded rim. More fashionably it was 
japanned and enriched with gilded ornament, 
like the larger voider. Lady Grisell Baillie in 
1715 paid five shillings for “a Japan Lief to 
hand about Tee.’’ In mahogany such boards 
were turned in the lathe, round or scalloped, 
until the end of the 18th century—reduced 
versions of the tea-board. The term “hand- 
board”’ has been noted as late as 1770. 

“Tray”’ was defined by Bailey in 1730 as 
“a sort of Vessel or Trough hollowed out of a 
Piece of Wood, used by Butchers.’ Its wide- 
spread use in connection with the service of tea 
appears to date from the 1760s, when wooden 
tea-trays became fashionable tea-time acces- 
sories. They were constructed with applied 
galleries measuring no more than two inches 
deep. Inevitably “at this period of elliptical, 
neo-Classic form, the tea-tray was oval, in the 
silversmith’s manner. Ince and Mayhew, for 
instance, illustrated one with a pierced vertical 
gallery and boldly scrolling handles at the 
narrow ends, perhaps the earliest example of 
an oval tray in the cabinet-makers’ pattern 
books. 

Eventually the oval tea-tray became a 
cabinet-maker’s speciality. At first the rims 
were cut in lattice-work designs and mounted 
around plain boards selected for the fine figuring 
of the grain. With the demand for inlay and 
marquetry in colourful woods the boards of tea- 
trays from about 1770 became highly orna- 
mental. Grounds of mahogany, satinwood, 


harewood or kingwood veneer were set with 
marquetry in contrasting light-coloured woods 
such as box and holly, and colourful imported 
or stained woods. Designs were largely restricted 
to the well-known neo-Classic patterns such as 
urn, shell and fan shapes. Such simple patterns 
could be sand-burnt into oval medallions of 
holly and surrounded by outer bands of con- 
trasting woods. Marquetry men specialised in 
supplying such motifs. 

Hepplewhite in his Guide (1788) illustrated 
several fashionable trays, the finest without 
handles, and some with the gallery edge cut in 
undulating long and short scallops. Hepple- 
white wrote in this connection: “ For Tea Trays 
a great variety of patterns may be invented and 
almost any kind of ornament introduced.” 
From this period painted and varnished tea- 
trays were fashionable, too. These were less 
costly than the marquetry work, but both 
continued in wide demand until about 1810. 
A tea-tray of this period, like the tea-pots and 
other equipage it bore, might be larger than 
formerly, sometimes as much as 36 inches long 
and 21 inches wide. The gallery was plain and 
its top edge might be inlaid with stringing from 
about 1790. 

Metal handle-grips began to be fitted from 
the early 1770s in silver and in gilded brass. 
They extended almost horizontally from the 
tray, the ends running beneath the base into 
which they were sunk level with the under- 
surface of the wood: later, handles gripped the 


OVAL TRAY (1790s) 


rim with fork-like attachments. 
tended to rise vertically above the galleries from 

about 1780. By 1790 tea-trays might be more ~ 
narrowly elliptical, with D-handles extending” 

outward, offering more space for the fingers, and | 
given a light twist, perhaps, to make the grip ‘ 
more secure. ey: ‘ 

Sheraton in his Cabinet Dictionary (1803) 
detailed many trays and noted that mahogany ~ 
dinner trays with galleries 34 inches in depth 

‘were now used for taking up dishes and plated! 
to the dinner table.’’ Tea-trays remained abou 
2 inches deep. 

The oval tea-tray was succeeded by the 
rectangular form from about 1810 with elabor- 
ately cast handles of silver or gilded brass. | 
Trays of this period might be inlaid with scroll-~ 
work and foliated ornament in brass or ebonised | 
wood. It is worthy of note that the pivoted 
tea-tray dates from no earlier than 1816, when — 
John Hawkins patented “improvements on tea-_ 
boards or tea-trays, consisting in making them | 
turn on a pivot, so that the cups may be turned: 
to the proper party.”’ 

Trays in mahogany designed especially for | 
use by butlers date from the mid 18th century 
onwards. Some early examples were handsome 
pieces, with-ornamentally pierced galleries. On 
June_14, 1756, Daniel Mason, Cabinet Maker, 
Golden Ball, Newport-street, London, charged 
the Earl of Winterton twelve shillings for “a 
Larg Mahogy Butlers Trea With Brass Corners. 5 
Such trays were obviously rectangular and were 
made en suite with pail plate carriers and 
voiders. A trestle-style folding stand was intro- 
duced to receive the laden tray. In some 
instances the X-shaped legs and stretchers were 
pierced with lattice-work decoration to match 
that of the tray. By the 1770s the butler’s oval 
tray had appeared, the gallery constructed from 
short coopered staves bound with brass hoops. 
In some the handle-grips were cut into the 
centres of the sides. 

Sheraton in his Cabinet Dictionary (1803) 
wrote of butlers’ trays: ‘These trays are made 
of mahogany, half-inch Honduras will do for the | 
sides, but the bottoms ought always to be made 
of Spanish or other hard wood, otherwise the | 
glasses and slop will leave such a print on soft — 
wood, as cannot be easily erased.’’ He added | 
that one end should be made nearly open “for — 
the convenience of having easy access to the | 
glasses.’ This was a very popular type of 
butler’s tray and is usually found with an | 
X stand. A point that may help in dating such | 
a stand is the change from mainly rectangular | 
legs and stretchers to mainly turned members: | 
This occurred around 1810. 

First two illustrations : 


Victoria and Albert | 
Museum. 


WITH BORDERS OF SATINWOOD, MAHOGANY AND 
KINGWOOD WITH STRINGWORK; THE MIDDLE OF SAND-BURNT HOLLY 
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TACTICS OF SEVEN-A-SIDE RUGBY 


NEVEN-A-SIDE Rugby first came south 
>) from Scotland towards the end of 1925-26, 

one of those memorable seasons which fol- 
wed the war of 1914-18. Its birthplace had 
sen the Border club of Melrose in the early 
ighties, but the small game, as it was then 
\lled—not always in flattering tones—had com- 
letely failed to capture the interest and 
nagination of the Rugby game as a whole until 
r. Russell Cargill, himself a Scotch player of some 
istinction, backed up by the new great name 
| English Rugby, W. W. Wakefield, somehow 
anaged to introduce it to London and Twicken- 
um as part of a plan to raise funds for charities. 

The idea, in fact, caught on largely because 
showed itself at once to be a singularly happy 
ay of bringing together the clubs, great and 
nall, in a kind of festival towards the end of a 
~ason. The Middlesex Tournament, as it came 
) be known, was driven by the second World 
Jar from Twickenham to Richmond Athletic 
round, but its popularity rose steadily and the 
lea of Sevens quickly began to spread all over 
1e British Isles. 

Last week-end, at Twickenham, there must 
ave been well over 30,000 people of all 
zes to watch the concluding rounds of the 
2nd competition held by Middlesex County. 
me hundred and seventy-six clubs had con- 
ested the preliminary games on a number of 
ondon grounds and, as usual, the 16 who ap- 
eared on the final day included two “‘guest”’ 
des. Heriot’s Former Pupils—not for the first 
me—had travelled down from Scotland, and 
loseley, one of England’s oldest clubs, had come 
s worthy representatives of Midland Rugby. 

For these last 15 matches some sides never 
sen before at Twickenham had well earned 
neir survival. They provided further proof 
f the fact that Sevens offer a rare sporting 
hance of distinction to clubs who, though un- 
ble to field a 15 capable of holding its own 
1 first-class Rugby, can yet find half that num- 
er or thereabouts fit and willing for a “‘go”’ at 
he small game, even against the best in the 
ind. Very few of them could hope to survive 
he preliminaries, but those who did so had 
learly trained hard and spared no pains to 
cquire as best they could the techniques and 
actics of Sevens. 

Without doubt such techniques and tactics 
0 exist as vital matters. Fairly obviously, seven 
1en who set out to do all the same things 
ttempted by 15 on a playing field of the same 
ize are doomed to extinction—from exhaustion, 
“nothing else. The conservation as well as con- 
entration of energy are absolute essentials and 
hese, it is quickly discovered, can hest be 
chieved by gaining possession of the ball, and 
ever losing it except through a tackle or by 
vell-thought-out intention, as, for example, 
hrough a sudden kick-ahead and swift follow- 
p, preferably in midfield. Pace is vital, but so 
re positioning and backing up. Tackling must 
e as immediate and as hard as possible. The 
yhole scheme of things must be designed to 
void the swift counter-stroke and a wearying, 
f not hopeless, .chase of opposing runners. 

All this, of course, sounds like that ancient 
vill o’ the wisp, a policy of perfection. Yet one 
f the outstanding merits of seven-a-side Rugby 
s that it brings out and intensifies all the vir- 
ues of the Rugby game, while penalising in the 
tuellest manner every mistake. In fifteen-a- 
ide Rugby, the fumbled ball, the mistimed, 
90se or blind pass invites trouble enough. In 
evens more than trouble, probable disaster, is 
he result. The aimless kick ahead merely pre- 
ents opponents with the ball and more than 
lenty of room in which to move and set up a 
ombined attack. The mis-tackle just cannot 
e afforded. 

Incidentally, in matches of seven minutes 
ach half, or even of ten minutes, as in the final, 
ime, though all too long for the half-fit or 
orely-tried inferiors, can be a deadly enemy of 
he side who fall behind in the scoring. Equally 
0, inaccurate kicking at goal can make all the 
lifference between the luxury of rest-tactics, and 
inending, grinding effort. The ability to sit on 
. lead and save one’s legs and wind for the 
matches ahead can mean everything in a 
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competition in which the finalists, at any rate, 
have to take the field four times in one afternoon. 

Fatigue, indeed, combined with an injury 
or two, proved disastrous to the holders, London 
Welsh, when, after no fewer than three brilliant 
but punishing recoveries in the nick of time, 
first against Streatham, next against the quite 
surprising Old Dixonians and then the Wasps, 
they had to face, and be beaten by, a tough 
and strikingly well-balanced combination, St. 
Luke’s College, Exeter, in the final. 

For skill and experience, London Welsh had 
a side second to none, including five of the men 
who had won the tournament in 1956. They 
now had in their skeleton pack of three men, 
in addition to a quick-moving winger, J. Leleu, 
B. V. Meredith, famous as a Welsh hooker and 


TAKING A PASS. 


An incident during the final of the Middlesex Seven-a-side Rugby Foot- 


Perhaps the best feature of the Wasps’ 
play was the penetrating speed of D. Simmonds 
and the tactical skill of P. W. Sykes, now in his 
thirty-second year—a triumph indeed in Sevens. 
The Wasps to some extent justified expectations 
by outplaying Loughborough College, but had 
their work cut out to beat Heriot’s by 10 points 
to 8. This Heriot’s team was hardly to be compar- 
ed with that which won the tournament in 1949. 

The Harlequins, without being at full 
strength, appeared, on their own rented soil, 
with the reputation of a great club long famed 
for its enterprising tactics, who had won the 
tournament six times in the first ten years, but, 
rather surprisingly, not once since. The Harle- 
quins had reached the final in 1948, only to go 
down to the rising power of the Wasps. 

The Harlequins on this occasion were too 
big and strong for one of the new teams, the Old _ 


ball Competition at Twickenham, in which St. Luke’s College, Exeter, defeated London Welsh, 
the holders, by 18 points to 5 


even more famous as a British “Lion” in South 
Africa, and the remarkable H. J. Mainwaring, 
of the Royal Navy, just returned from the 
Barbarians’ Easter tour of South Wales. Main- 
waring graduated as a Swansea and Harlequin 
wing forward, but made his name as a full-back 
of exceptional audacity and _place-kicking 
ability for the Navy. 

All this seemed to promise another London 
Welsh triumph, the more so as their single half- 
back again was H. Evans, with the brilliant C. 
James as captain and Number Three, H. 
Bosley at Number Two, and C. G. Jones at 
Number One. In Sevens, which cannot 
afford the luxury of a full-back, the Number 
One is generally the fastest back but should be 
able to make flying tackles as well as finish off 
an attack if made more or less in line. 

London Welsh, however, played too much 
by fits and starts, and eventually paid a high 
price for their repeated grand-stand finishes, 
one of which was by means of a perfectly exe- 
cuted dropped goal in extra time by James, who 
thus enabled his. side to beat the Wasps—formid- 
able even without Woodward—by 13 points to 
11. The Wasps’ score included the only penalty 
goal of the afternoon. 


Askeans, but themselves went down to another, 
the Public School Wanderers, who, playing with 
splendid dash, scored the odd point in 31. 
Previously, the Wanderers had shown their 
worth by beating last year’s finalists, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, by 18 points to 3. Moseley, 
though a likely combination, went down to a 
lusty and knowledgeable London Hospital. The 
Old Dixonians, from Birmingham, made a 
highly creditable début by defeating no mean 
opponents in Oxford—not, of course, the 
University—after extra time, and then by giving 
London Welsh a considerable fright before losing 
by the difference between three converted tries 
and a goal and a try. 

Altogether, it was an afternoon of excep- 
tionally high scoring. St. Luke’s College, after 
a rather unimpressive victory over St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital by 8 points to 3, ended up with 
a total score in their four matches of 65 to 24. 
Eighteen of their points were scored in a semi- 
final against the Public School Wanderers and 
another 18 against London Welsh in the final. 
One should add that St. Luke’s Welsh inter- 
national forward, B. Sparks, was in terrific form 
in each of these encounters—rocklike, but 
mobile and opportunist in the highest degree. 
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WOMEN RIDERS’ SUCCESS 


By PHYLLIS HINTON 


, X\HE three-day Horse Trials at Badminton 
last week resulted in an out-and-out 
victory for a 21-year-old girl, Miss Sheila 

Willcox, of Lytham St. Anne’s, Lancashire, on 

her 16 h.h. gelding, High and Mighty, a horse 

with what can only be described as a charming 
temperament, both bold and obedient. These 
two were the easy winners of each phase of the 

Trials, the dressage, the cross-country, the speed 

and endurance test and the show-jumping—an 

impressive achievement. 

Second to Sheila Willcox was another girl, 
Miss Penelope Moreton, riding Lt.-Col. J. 
Hume Dudgeon’s Irish chestnut gelding, Red 
Sea, by Sandyman. A big horse this, standing 
16.3 h.h., he made Miss Moreton look petite, but 
as a combination they were ideal; she is, 
indeed, a beautiful horsewoman. 

The ex-Dublin supreme hunter champion, 
Wild Venture, ridden by his owner, Mr. E. E. 
Marsh, was third. What a thoroughly likeable, 
generous-hearted animal he is and a swift and 
inspiring mover! To see him across country is 
a tonic. 

As I watched the superlative display of train- 
ing given with what appeared to be effortless 
enjoyment by Sheila Willcox and the beautiful 
and co-operative High and Mighty in_ the 
dressage test on the first day, it occurred to me 
that the alteration in the value of the dressage 
markings might almost penalise the all-round 
perfect performer in favour of the horse and 
rider who were good in many ways but not in all. 

This is indeed a tricky point because the 
dressage in these Trials is meant chiefly to prove 
the obedience and capability of the animal and 
to show that he has been trained like an athlete 
to enable him to make the most of his natural 
abilities under all circumstances, with the 
greatest ease and the minimum loss of time. In 
other words, although it is a part of the Trials, 
it is by no means intended as an example of the 
preliminaries of the great art of High School, 
where perfection is asked for. Further, the 
disposition of the horse plays an important part. 

In High School the horse of the right tem- 
perament is chosen before serious training com- 
mences, whereas in horse trials, Olympic or 
otherwise, the animal of great stamina, courage, 
speed and, shall we say, liking for cross-country 
work is required. He may be more than able to 

‘carry out the dressage, but it does not follow 

that he will always perform the movements 
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THE DRESSAGE RING DURING THE BADMINTON HORSE TRIALS. Wild Venture, 
ridden by Mr. EK. E. Marsh, who finished third in the Trials, is in the ring 


perfectly in a set test on a specific occasion. It 
is not his life; only, to him, rather a ridiculous 
part of it! 

At the end of the Trials the consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that the new method of 
estimating the value of the dressage marks had 
much to commend it, even if it was not 
as yet perfect. Very briefly, it reduces the 
influence of the dressage and increases that of the 
cross-country, speed and endurance phase. 

Miss Willcox and High and Mighty achieved 
the lowest penalty points (24.33) on the first day 
and Miss Diana Mason with Tramella was 
second (28.33). What a delightful picture of a 
charming rider and graceful little horse (Tra- 
mella is 15 h.h.), moving in perfect harmony, 
these two present. The mare gives all she has 
and one wonders whether had she the actual 
power to produce greater extension her marks 


MISS SHEILA WILLCOX, THE WINNER OF THE TRIALS, GOING THROUGH PARK 
POND ON HIGH AND MIGHTY DURING THE CROSS-COUNTRY PHASE 


AT BADMINTON 7 
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would not have been even better. Unfortunately, 
Tramella was eliminated for refusals at the 
Vicarage Ditch on the second day. ; 

Pampas Cat, by Pampas Grass, a very nice” 
quality and much larger animal, ridden by 
Miss K. Tatham-Warter, was third in the dres- 
sage with 32 penalty points and gave a pleasant 
display, enjoyable to watch. They stood sixth 
in the final results on the third day. This com+ 
bination won the recent Trials at Cottesbrooke, 
where Lt.-Col. Frank Weldon’s 11-year-old’ 
Kilbarry broke his neck at the first obstacle. 

Although the going was on the dry side, 
the conditions were favourable, as there was a 1; 
cool wind and no rain. The cross-country course} 
looked easier than it did for last year’s pre-~ 
Olympic Trial and there was not as much grief, 
It was good to see a varied assortment of new 
horses and riders, ranging from serving officers 
(in at least one case with an Army charger) > 
to most capable riding club members. 

One of the newcomers to Badminton, 
Miss Ann Turk, whom many of us will remember 
as a fine little rider in the show pony classe 
not so many years ago, had a nasty fall whe 
her 17 h.h. Irish mare, Startright, endeavoured i 
to fly the bank, but her injuries were unpleasan 
rather than serious. Startright seemed to be in © 
fair order after her mishap. i} 

The high placings of the women riders at ~ 
Badminton will revive the old problem of theit 
exclusion under international rules from our next 
Olympic Three-day team, although undoubted! 
there are as many points against their inclusion 
as for it. This year’s Trials are no yardstick by 
which to assess the Olympic Three-day Event. 
As no doubt many of us know, women were 
allowed to represent their country for the first 
time in the Nations Cup show-jumping contest 
at Stockholm in 1956, but not in the Three-day 
Event. a 

Her Majesty the Queen, Queen Elizabe 
the Queen Mother, Prince Philip, Princess Mar 
garet and the Princess Royal were guests of the 
Duke and Duchess of Beaufort at Badminton 
House and displayed the greatest interest in the 
Trials. The Queen watched the first horse té 
start on the second day and the Royal Famil 
followed round the course, exploring every pos 
sible vantage point. It was estimated that 
70,000 people were present during this phase ol 
the Trials. 

Countryman, by Sandyman, the horse 
owned by the Queen and ridden by Mr. A. E& 
Hill, when our team gained the Olympic Gold 
Medal at Stockholm, now belongs to Mr. David 


iovey SCAMPERDALE, RIDDEN BY 

PTAIN R. W. SCOTT, TAKING AN 

STACLE DURING THE  CROSS- 

UNTRY PHASE. (Right) MISS SHEILA 

LLCOX CLEARING A JUMP ON HIGH 
AND MIGHTY 


aerset. Mr. Somerset rode him throughout 

Trials, gaining 101.44 bonus marks on the 
od day. 

Miss Rosemary Charrington and Raglan 
ssed the famous Coffin jump, consisting of a 
t and rails, then a slope to a ditch, up and 
r another post and rails, in cracking style. 
mperdale, a King’s Troop charger for two 
rs and very well ridden by Capt. R. W. 
tt, was in great form when he reached the 
irry, which les almost at the end of the 
ss-country course, and could hardly have 
sled it better. These two eventually gained 
enth prize. 

This year it would have been practically an 
lossibility for a horse to become caught up 
he much-discussed Vicarage Ditch, although 
was still quite an impressive obstacle. 
s’ Penelope Molteno’s Bandoola (finally 
ved eighth) came over this rail and brush 
se, which has a 5-ft.-wide ditch on the land- 
side and a slight drop, with great dash. 
or D. P. H. Dyson’s Henry Farman pecked 
ly on landing over it, but his rider lifted 

up and away very efficiently. Henry 
man had been lying fourth in the dressage, 
was unfortunately eliminated before the end 
the cross-country. There were one with- 
wal and 11 eliminations for refusals, going 
wrong side of the flag, etc., during this 
se. 
| Another horse which it is always a pleasure 
jee in action is Cellarstown, a grey gelding by 
jhin-the-Law, ridden by Mr. H. Freeman 
xson, Master of the Duhallow Foxhounds in 
Cork. This great performer finished ninth 
would no doubt have stood higher but for 
‘t appeared to be an unorthodox approach to 
nee. Mr. Freeman Jackson’s daughter, Miss 
freeman Jackson, rode Liscarroll and com 
jed the test, making only one mistake in the 
|v-jumping on the third day. 

The show-jumping course for the final 
jse was laid out as a test of obedience and 
jainly achieved its end. It is intended to 
ye that after the previous day’s effort the 
lrses have retained the suppleness, energy 
| obedience necessary for them to continue 
jervice.”” The obstacles do not exceed 4 ft. 
jeight or 4 ft. 6 ins. in spread, unless there is 


| On this occasion only four horses had clear 
jids, the winner, High and Mighty, the 
ind, Red Sea, Watchman and Woolpack, 
en by Miss J. Berry. Woolpack was 
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originally owned by the Equestrian Federation 
of Australia. 

The “‘dark horse,’’ Benjamin Bunny, brought 
from Angus by his owner, Miss G. M. Morrison, 
whose dressage penalty points had reached 
63.33, but who had accrued much glory and 108 
bonus marks in the cross-country, speed and 
endurance phase, had only one mistake in the 
show-jumping. He gained fourth prize. Mr. 
Ian Dudgeon on Charleville was fifth and he, 
too, rapped only one fence. 

With the exception of Pampas Cat, who 
went from fourth to sixth place, the show- 
jumping phase had the effect of altering the 
positions of most of the first ten horses by no 
more than one up or one down. Three—High 
and Mighty, Bandoola and Scamperdale— 
remained in the position they had held at the end 
of the second day. 

The first ten horses as they stood when the 
Queen presented the awards (their marks in 
brackets) were:—High and Mighty (+79.37), 
Red Sea (+ 53.58), Wild Venture (+ 43.33), Ben- 
jamin Bunny (+34.67), Charleville (+ 25.68), 
Pampas Cat (+ 22.76), Scamperdale (+ 21.51), 
Bandoola (-++ 19.08), Cellarstown (+16.17) and 
Souvenir II (+8.66). It will be seen that 
there was an unusually high proportion of final 
plus marks. This largely results from the new 
value accorded to dressage. 
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MISS PENELOPE MORETON, WHO WAS RUNNER-UP IN THE TRIALS, JUMPING 
ON RED SEA 
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A YOUNG MAN’S TOURNAMENT 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


success of young golfers so soon after the 

victory of Peter Alliss at Llandudno, for in 
the springtime followers of golf, like most other 
human beings, feel hope stirring anew. When 
Bernard Hunt won the Spalding tournament at 
Moor Park last week they had good reason to 
feel that hope at last was about to be fulfilled, 
especially as Alliss again played finely and was 
second. 

Since the war the progress of a new genera- 
tion has been agonisingly slow, and even as 
Rees, Ward, Faulkner, Lees and their good 
company reached and passed the forties it began 
to seem as if the young were never going to pass 
through an ever-widening door. Several years 
ago Hunt joined Alliss as one of the strongest 
prospects of the decade; both moved naturally 
and without great difficulty towards their places 
in the sun and then for various reasons came 
lean years and disappointment. The reasons 


'e is an agreeable task to write again of the 
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Henry Cotton, who has studied these things as 
intensely as any man alive or dead, that the 
shut face method will not produce lastingly 
effective golf. And so with Hunt. His swing 
is now more upright, though by no means 
upright in the tall man’s sense, and he had 
it admirably grooved at Moor Park, where 
he hit the ball uncommonly straight in every 
round in spite of a nasty, boisterous wind on 
the last two days. The important thing is that 
his confidence has returned and with it, 
inevitably, an improvement in putting. 

It seems but yesterday that I saw him 
winning those assistants’ tournaments they hold 
every year at Coombe Hill and Hartsbourne by 
strokes and strokes, and in those days the putts 
which make all the difference between the peaks 
and oblivion, from three to eight feet, used to 
roll in with charmed facility. Now he is again 
holing out well, and as his short game has always 
been highly competent there is no reason why 


B. J. HUNT, WINNER OF THE SPALDING PROFESSIONAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 
AT MOOR PARK, PLAYING OUT OF A BUNKER IN THE LAST ROUND 


were as contrasting as the young men them- 
selves. 

Hunt was not born with the great natural 
golfing gifts of Alliss. He did not inherit a 
superbly simple orthodox swing; he was never 
as strong. But he did inherit from his pro- 
fessional father a love and respect for the game 
and, from the good solid stock beyond, the 
priceless qualities of patience, thoroughness, 
determination and a great willingness to work. 
The infinite capacity for taking pains may not 
be the only attribute of genius, but it can goa 
long way towards making up for any lack of it. 
Whereas the hiatus in the progress of Alliss had 
its origins in the intangible things of the spirit, 
that of Hunt seemed to me to be largely 
technical. Alliss probably has never had to give 
any serious thought to the mechanics of his 
swing, but Hunt, not starting with a natural 
method, has. A year or so ago he was swinging 
the club with a flatter arc than I have ever seen 
by a tall man, and was using what the Americans 
call the shut face method. This almost certainly 
requires more exact timing than the orthodox 
and, unless working properly, produces a greater 
variety of errors. 

This is not the time and place for a discourse 
on the respective merits of the various swings— 
that can safely be left to the professors—and for 
myself I am happy to accept the opinion of 


he should not have laid the foundation of a 
splendid season. But with Hunt there is one 
reservation. Unless memory plays me false, he 
has rarely done particularly well on the big 
courses, especially at the seaside, and I hope 
that he will soon graduate on them. In any 
event opportunity is at hand for the next big 
tournament is on the splendid links at Southport 
and Ainsdale. . In the last two events there 
Alliss has twice been fourth. I shall be sur- 
prised if he is not higher next week. 

For many years the old Silver King and 
more recently the Spalding tournament has 
been the opening of the professional season. 
Even the pleasant intrusion into the calendar 
of important things of the Wentworth and Sun- 
ningdale foursomes and the premature playing 
of the P.G.A. championship did not rob the days 
at Moor Park of their delightful sense of the 
beginning of things. Always it seems that there 
is one day when the whole world is poised on 
the edge of summer; when a golden sun shines 
from soft blue-dusted skies and the new-born 
leaves make a green mist on the vast old trees 
and the drowsy air is still save for the rustle of 
feet, the gay chatter of birds and the ripple 
of distant voices. And always, too, there is a 
feeling of olden things, for history has left its 
impress on Moor Park. 

There must have been a morning of savage 


greyness, such as greeted Hunt on his sober wa 
to victory, when Catherine of Aragon looké 
forth upon the park with greyness in her heart 
Some of the great trees were old when Carding 
Wolsey ruminated in their shade; the club hou 
was built by the unfortunate and gallant Duk 
of Monmouth and stands massively imperviou 
to the centuries, its interior a lavish Italia 
monument to much swift gold made by 
shrewd citizen named Styles from the South Se 
Bubble. And, as they pour down the road froi 
the High course, the crowds little heed that th 
remains of Capability Brown’s Temple of the 
Winds are within long socketing distance of # 
15th fairway. And on down the years to de 
old Sandy Herd, professional so long and hin 
self a part of history, and proud Walter Hage! 
the incomparable, who knew defeat such % 
never was before or since by 18 and 17 1 
Archie Compston in their challenge matel 
nearly thirty years ago. There is stuff and mo 
for dreams, but the time for dreaming is dom 
and I must return to the golf. 
~~Much of it was good, especially on the la 
two days, when the weather decided that we he 
enjoyed enough of sunshine and gentle breez 
and sent in their stead a cold north-easter 
grey scudding clouds. This made the golf taxin 
if not exactly difficult, for neither course co 
be described as testing for professionals. With 
out the presence of the trees to lend them dignii 
the courses would be undistinguished. Th 
suffer as do so many from that unhappy faili 
of having more trouble behind the greens that 
in front of them. When the ground is hard, @ 
indeed it was, shots downwind need the mos 
careful judgement and boldness was liable to bé 
punished out of fair proportion. But the gen 
spring had brought a fine growth to the fai 
ways and the greens were better than I ha 
seen them at this time of the year. They 
true and of an easy pace for putting. Even the : 
only Brown, Bradshaw and Hunt were abley 
break seventy on the last day. 
Brown’s 67 in the third round was the lowe 
of all on the High course and brought him fro 
nowhere right into the hunt at lunch-time, only 
stroke behind Alliss and level with Hunt. The 
as abruptly as it had been born, inspiratit 
faded and the last hours belonged solely to # 
young men. Brown is a mercurial creature, BD 
mercury is a fascinating substance in an/@ 
when the metal of so many temperaments, ho 
ever worthy, is dull. He can be a formidable co 
petitor, but at times his technique is suspe 
especially in a right to left wind. He tends teh 
even the shortest irons with draw, and the on 
golfer of modern times who has been consistent 
able to control draw is Bobby Locke, who 
somewhat of a law unto himself. 
Although Brown was third and Faulk 
and O’Connor together were hard on his heels 
really was a young man’s tournament mi 
than any other I can recall. Hitchcock, L 
and Coles scored steadily throughout, 
and the younger Hunt finished respectal 
high in the order and one Crampton, W 
perhaps may become a finer player than 4 
of these, made a good beginning to his seas 
in Britain. 
I am not going to say much about Cram 
ton here, for the feeling is strong that the tim! 
not far distant when this young Australian ¥ 
command our attention. There is in him mu 
of the same self assurance and poise, coolt 
and deliberation that there is in Thomson, 
perennial open champion. I well remember $ 
ing him for the first time at Moor Park last ie 
when he and another young man, na 
Phillips, were shepherded on their first visit: 
England by Norman Von Nida. Phillips b 
the season brilliantly, Crampton only modest 
but there was no doubt in Von Nida’s mind a 
which was the greater prospect. “‘Cramptol 
he said, ‘‘has a good head on his shoulders.” 
has also strength, an athlete’s body and a gt 
rhythmic swing. Prophecy is often unwise, 
unless I am much mistaken this young maf 
the next menacing golfer of the Comm#é 
wealth. 
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CATCHING A PINTAIL 


|\CCORDING to the psychologists—and I 
\ have no doubt that they are right—bird- 


| watching is a sublimation of the hunting 
tinct. Field-glasses and the camera may have 
jen the place of the gun for many of us, but 
jjeems that deep down inside us there is this 
jving for something more tangible than a 
jual image, as if in our heart of hearts we 
ieved that there were no adequate substitute 
the bird in the hand. 
| For myself, I have to confess that the boy- 
| delight in handling any wild creature is still 
'y real. Too often, alas, the only occasions 
jen it can be satisfied are when some wounded, 
jd, or ailing individual turns up, but from 
jie to time one finds oneself presented with 
j2xpected windfalls of good fortune. There 
»s, for example, the red-backed shrike which 
sne aboard the Mauretania off Cobh, so weary 
\:t it allowed me to pick it up and carry it 
jwn to my cabin, whence it eventually made 
| exit via the port-hole. There 
s the heron which, for some 
‘sterious reason, stalled on take- 
and ianded in a crumpled heap 
front of my car. Oddest of all 
s the hen pheasant brought to 
by a schoolgirl who found it 
ndering about in Broad-street, 
unford, Lincolnshire, one mar- 
:day. I kept it in the garden for 
reek or more, before it recovered 
/m its “black-out’’ and sud- 
jily flew off, right as a trivet. 
| Recently I came near to add- 
the choicest prize of all to my 
vate “collection” of birds in 
hand. This time the place was 
dmore, on the Clyde estuary, 
t far from Helensburgh. The 
le peninsula is flanked on either 
e by muddy bays, with rocky 
/ymontories thrusting out into 
+ main channel, and on the end 
jone of these I had erected a 
/keshift hide. 
| It was a quiet afternoon in 
‘ly spring and the tide was at the 
iL. As soon as I appeared on the 
‘ne, the redshanks and oyster- 
‘;chers crowded on the sea-wall 
yk off in a body. So did the 
/yeon that had been snoozing out 
ithe bay. In a moment the shore 
\s deserted except for a few gulls 
d two ducks which, for some 
son or other, had remained 
und. Curious, I took a look at 
mm through the glasses—an 
gant drake pintail and his mate. 
yeady her slender neck was 
sed in alarm, but the drake was apparently 
ite unconcerned—a sure sign that something 
s amiss. At this distance, however, the bird 
med to be in perfect condition. Even so, my 
it suspicions were confirmed when the duck 
last flew off and left him to his fate. Probably 
wricked bird, I decided. 

When. I approached, it turned and swam 
liberately away from the shore until it was 
out a hundred yards out, when it hove to, 
certain what to do next. Obviously it 
ended to come inshore again as soon as the 
ist was clear; and, sure enough, no sooner had 
poncealed myself than it steered cautiously 
wvards the place it had just left. Despite its 
/maculate appearance (and few ducks are half 
immaculate as the pintail), it was now clear 
it the bird was incapable of flying. That 
ng so, I could hardly leave it as it was. If 
j}y someone had come along with a soft- 
yuthed retriever! As it was, catching it 
gle-handed was not going to be easy, but my 
‘ess was that when the mud-flats had dried 
}: there would be a fair chance of out- 
noeuvring the casualty and running it to 
th. True, it might scuttle back and regain 
: open water unless I was careful to cut off its 
‘reat, but on the whole I was confident that I 
iuld prevent it from doing anything of the kind. 
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By W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


My plan was to leave it where it was for the 
time being and wait for the ebb. Accordingly, 
I made a discreet withdrawal. 

When I returned to the scene an hour later, 
I found that a pair of villainous-looking great 
black-backed gulls had sized up the situation 
and come to the same conclusion as I had. 
Perched on the end of the promontory, the two 
of them eyed me sourly, obviously reluctant to 
give up their vantage point. The pintail was 
still there, thank heavens, fast asleep below 
the tide-line. One of the gulls made a pass at it 
—in sheer pique, no doubt—without the duck 
so much as flinching or raising its head. Careful 
not to let myself be seen, I crept along the 
blind side of the weed-hung rocks and ensconced 
myself in the hide. So far so good. 

But then came a contretemps. Three 
Dumbarton teddy-boys appeared over the sea- 
wall and began throwing stones at an empty 
petrol tin. The racket they made was too much 


for the poor pintail, which immediately turned 
tail and swam out to sea again. Fuming 
inwardly, I waited for the louts to tire of their 
stupid game. 

Meantime, the pintail was drifting slowly 
towards the hide. So near and yet so far! 
Another 30 yards and the current would carry it 
beyond the promontory and into the tide-rip 
beyond. Mercifully, it was still headed towards 
the shore: even now there was no doubt where 
its intentions lay, given the necessary peace and 
quiet. 

Eventually the three roisterers tired of 
their sport and I was relieved to see the injured 
bird paddling back to the old spot. Now all that 
was to be heard was the gurgling of water as it 
drained away, the faint sizzling of the mudflats 
as they uncovered and breathed air again. A 
few yards away, a red-throated diver surfaced 
in the shallows. With its bill tilted at the sky, it 
wailed softly, then sank below with an effort- 
less movement. Through a spy-hole in the 
canvas, I watched the antics of a flotilla of mer- 
gansers, a round dozen of them all displaying 
together like mad. Time and again the showy 
drakes were convulsed in violent paroxysms. 
Stretching their necks over their backs, they 
shot their heads forward with great force, rather 
like a gun recoiling, at the same time kicking up 


a burst of spray with their crimson paddles. 
More than once I was startled by a hoarse 
snuffle as a grey seal showed its bull face close 
in, its whiskers dripping as it eyed the sus- 
picious-looking contraption at the end of the 
spit. 

A bit of a character, this seal: throughout 
the winter he had fished these bays as regular 
as clockwork, occasionally hauling out to lie up 
on the slabs at the end of the promontory 
where the hide was situated. Now, however, he 
moved on, evidently of the opinion that it was 
wiser to give the place a wide berth. 

As I watched him go there was a sudden 
swish of pinions overhead and a bunch of wigeon 
dropped in from nowhere. Whistling excitedly, 
they at once began to feed, sharing the pool 
with a group of oyster-catchers which had been 
piping their heads off for the last quarter of an 
hour. Beside them a solitary heron had taken 
up its stand, the very picture of famine in the 


“CURIOUS, I TOOK A LOOK AT THEM THROUGH THE GLASSES—AN ELEGANT DRAKE 
PINTAIL AND HIS MATE” 


fading light. Everything was going according 
to plan. 

Then, just when it seemed that the favour- 
able moment had at last arrived, the silence 
was split by a gunshot somewhere across the 
bay. In an instant there was general panic. 
Beside me the heron unfolded its wings and rose 
with a curse. The oyster-catchers’ medley 
broke up in confusion. Redshanks fluted, cur- 
lews squealed, wigeon whistled and croaked— 
and when next I looked there was the pintail 
(my pintail!) moving steadily out towards the 
stake-posts in the main channel. In desperation 
I left the hide and stood up, waving my hands 
in a last unavailing attempt to head it off from 
reaching deep water. Too late! Already the 
current was carrying it inexorably out to sea. 

But though my part in it had ended, the 
incident was as yet not closed. (If it had been 
how could I ever have called this account of it 
Catching a Pintail?) As I stood there, help- 
less, there was a snort and a swirl as if some 
minor depth-charge had exploded in the water. 
Next moment the seal’s back rolled over and a 
whiskered mouth claimed the prize I had set 
my heart on winning. Then the wave closed 
upon bird and beast alike; and when it sub- 
sided the “orange sky of sunset’’ was left 
reflected on the flat calm. 
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AUBREY HOUSE, KENSINGTON—I 


THE HOME OF THE MISSES ALEXANDER 


An early Georgian house on Campden Hill, enlarged in the 1750s and leased from 1767 to 1788 by } 
Lady Mary Coke, who employed John Phillips and subsequently James Wyatt for minor alterations. fi 


N these days, when the western outskirts 
of London seem to reach Reading, it is 
difficult, even with the help of old maps 

and engravings, to visualise 18th-century 
Kensington as a country village surrounded 
by fields and orchards and the retreats of the 
well-to-do. Admittedly the royal palace gave 
it a distinction shared by few other villages, 
but it did not make it any less rural, and on 
November 5, 1774, Lady Mary Coke could 
record rather indignantly in her journal that 
a pack of hounds and two or three horsemen 
had galloped across her garden at Notting 
Hill House, now known as Aubrey House, and 
disappeared in the direction of Holland 
House, with which her property marched. 
Holland House and Park now give one only a 
whisper of their rustic (and illustrious) past, 
but on the lawns facing the bland red-brick 
facade of Aubrey House it is still easily pos- 
sible to imagine oneself in the country, and 
anyone who looks at the photographs on the 
opposite page before he reads the heading of 
this article could be forgiven for thinking that 
they show a building in Hampshire, say, or 
Norfolk; whereas in fact the house is within 
three miles of Trafalgar Square as the pigeon 
flies. So strong is the impression of apartness 
from the noisome city that surrounds one on 
all sides, though hidden from sight by ancient 
trees, that it requires only a slight effort of 
the imagination to be translated from the 
present to the 18th century, and to see Lady 
Mary watering the plants in her hill-top gar- 
den, pausing every now and again to admire 
the prospect southwards towards the River 
Thames. 

But the history of the house begins more 
than half a century before Lady Mary’s time, 
and one must not anticipate. In or about 
1696 mineral springs were discovered in the 
fields on Campden Hill—then called Notting 
Hill—where Aubrey House now stands. 
Dr. Benjamin Allen described these waters in 
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1.—_THE NORTH FRONT EARLY IN THE 19th CENTURY. After a drawing by Thom: 


Maisey 


1711 as “less bitter than Epsom, but of a 
manifestly saline taste . . . most appropriate 
to take off the Acidity of the Juices and 
Blood.” At this time Kensington in the sum- 
mer was “‘extreamly filled with Lodgers for 
the pleasure of the Air, Walks and Gardens 
round it,” and among the attractions was the 
“famous Chalybiat Spring,” the waters of 
which were dispensed from a house owned by 
a Dr. Wright and partners and rated at 15 
shillings a year. But the spa did not prosper, 
Dr. Wright departed, the premises were 
sold by 1720 to a Mr. Town, and within a 


century even the location of the wells we 
forgotten—until 1873, when they were di 
covered in a polluted condition and filled 
Mr. Town was succeeded in 1721 by 
Mr. Reid, but thereafter the ownership of th 
property is a mystery until 1762, by whic 
time it had passed to Mr. Edward Lloy 
Secretary of War, who was created a baroné 
in 1778. Lloyd and his wife evidently live 
there for a time, for, despite the tenancy < 
Lord and Lady Grosvenor, some of his fur 
ture was still there when he leased the hous 
to Lady Mary Coke in June 1767. 


(Right) 3.—THE ENFILADE FROM THE FRONT DOOR TO THE GARDEN 
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4.—THE SOUTH FRONT SEEN FROM THE GARDEN 


Lady Mary Coke, thanks to the lively 
‘moir written by Lady Louisa Stuart and 
» her own journals,* written in the form of 
iveekly news-letter addressed principally to 
': sister, Lady Strafford, is one of the best 
/uminated women of the 18th century. She 
)s the youngest of the four daughters of the 
'd Duke of Argyll, known collectively as 
je bawling Campbells” or “‘the screaming 
iterhood”’ because of their raucous voices. 
ley were all beautiful and all more or less 
»entric, but Lady Mary was undoubtedly 
> oddest of them all and her oddities 
‘reased with her age, When she was only 
jeteen she allowed herself to be married to 
rd Coke, only surviving son of the Earl of 
icester, although she detested him. ‘The 
riage was a failure from the start, and at 
e time Lady Mary was kept virtually 
|prisoned at Holkham, without being able 

communicate with her relations. She 
entually obtained a separation, however, 
d in 1753 Lord Coke died, so that Lady 
try was able once more to resume her place 
the fashionable world. She set her cap at 
2 Prince of .Wales’s younger brother, 
lward, Duke of York, and at the same time 
mied on a heavy but insincere flirtation 
th Horace Walpole, who dedicated to her 
2 second edition of the Castle of Otranto, in 
lich he disclosed his authorship. The Duke 
York once asked Walpole when he was 
ing to marry Lady Mary and received the 
Swer: directly he was given the command 
aregiment. It was at about this time that 
lan Ramsay painted a portrait of Lady 
iy with a bass lute, the engraving of which 
reproduced in Fig. 6. Lady Louisa Stuart 
sntions in her memoir that Lady Mary 
20k a lute-master, laboured and strummed, 
d made nothing of it, because she had no 
cand, like Hortensio’s pupil in Shakespeare, 
Ss subject to mistake her frets and finger- 
eS 

Lady Mary’s journal is, of course, con- 
ned mainly with the doings of the circle in 


getline 


b ilng Letters and Journals of Lady Mary Coke 4 Vols., 


which she moved—the births, marriages and 
deaths, the court and political gossip, the 
latest scandal—but one also gets a vivid 
picture of her own character and foibles: 
her endless losses at loo, the iniquities of her 
servants, the state of her rheumatics, her 
fears of the highwaymen who infested the 
locality. Moreover, the journal gives one 
a running commentary, as it were, on the 
acquisition, alteration and furnishing of 
Notting Hill House. Thus on June 6, 1767, 
she wrote: “I believe I shall get the house 
near Kensington; when all that is settled, I 
shall go Abroad.”’ And a week later: ‘““When 
I came home I saw Mr. Floyd, & have settled 


everything relating to his House at Nottin 
Hill; I have it at present upon a lease, & he 
gives me hopes of buying it.’’ On the 17th 
she wrote: “went to Notting Hill, where I 
was to meet Mr. Floyd. Your relation, Lady 
Grosvenor, is indeed very spitefull, for after 
having quitted it, upon finding I was to have 
it, she won’t let me have possession until the 
twenty fourth.’’ On the 25th she duly obtained 
possession and complained: ‘“They have left 
the house in a terrible condition.” 

On July 1, Lady Mary took the Duchess 
of Queensberry to inspect the house: “She 
admired it very much, but wou’d give me a 
great deal of advice with regard to the 
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alterations, which, as I could not approve, I 
did not know what to say.’’ Two days later 
she took Miss Pelham, who “was as much 
pleased as the Duchess of Queensberry with 
the situation of the place; without partiality 
it is very striking. You & Lord Stratford 
who have Wentworth Castle will allow the 
view to be fine.’ On the 7th she wrote: 
“Mr. Phillips, the builder, sent me word he 
wou'd be with me at eleven O’clock the next 
morning. I have never seen him yet. He has 
almost distracted me, for nothing is yet 
began, and I set out on Monday.” Phillips 
called the next day—an hour and a half late 
—and “hinder’d me so much that it was with 
difficulty I was in Time for the French 
Ambassador’s dinner.” On Monday the 
13th she duly set forth for Dover and the 
Continent. 

While Lady Mary proceeds in her coach 
from Calais to Brussels, Worms, Mannheim 
and Paris, we may take the opportunity of 
examining her newly acquired house. At that 
time it seems to have consisted of a central 
block to which were attached flanking wings. 
The house is shown thus—with an avenue 
running northwards to the Oxford road (now 
Notting Hill Gate)— in the revised Kensing- 
ton sheet of John Rocque’s maps of the 
environs of London which was published by 
E. Stanford in 1878 and which the British 
Museum date in the 1760s, after Rocque’s 
death. It is also shown in Joshua Rhodes’s 
survey of Kensington Palace and its sur- 
roundings (1762-4), in which there is a small 
elevation showing the pediment of the north 
front (Fig. 2). But in the earlier versions of 
Rocque’s maps, published in 1746, 1748 and 
1751, the building is shown as a plain rectangle 
without wings or avenue, and alongside is 
written “Kensington Wells.” There is no 
evidence as to when the house was first built, 
but the middle of the south front, with its 
rather heavy brick entablature above the 
first-floor windows (Fig. 5), must be earlier 
than the north front. It seems probable that 
this centre block was built about 1720 and 
that its south front has remained more or 
less untouched since. Thenorth front, however, 
was altered and the wings added between 
about 1751 and 1762—on the evidence of 
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Rocque’s and Rhodes’s 
maps—and it seems 
that the interior was 
also redecorated then. 
The pediment on the 
north front, internal 
doorcases and the Ro- 
coco character of some 
of the chimney-pieces 
are certainly consis- 
tent with a date in the 
1750s, and these fairly 
extensive alterations 
may perhaps be attri- 
buted to Lady Mary’s 
landlord, Edward 
Lloyd. 

Such was the 
house to which Lady 
Mary returned in mid- 
September, 1767, and 
which she immediately 
set about improving 
with the assistance of 
John Phillips, who is 
shown in Mr. H. M. 
Colvin’s Dictionary of 
English Architects to 
have been a London 
master carpenter em- 
ployed at the Rad- 
cliffe Camera and 
Christ Church, Oxford, 
Audley End, Essex, 
and Alscot, Warwick- 
shire. It appears from 
Mr. B. H. Johnson’s 
Berkeley Square to 
Bond Street that he 
was a joint-lessee with 
Isaac Ware in a house 
or building-plot in 
Bruton-street in 1739 and concerned in 1750 
in the development of Charles-street, where 
he had a workshop (Lady Mary records 
that in December, 1768, a fire destroyed 
Phillips’s workshop, “with everything in it,” 
and nearly set alight Lord Hertford’s house 
next door). 

It is not altogether clear from the journal 
what alterations were made to the house, 


A water-colour by Paul Sandby 


6.—ENGRAVING OF A PORTRAIT OF LADY MARY COK 
BY ALLAN RAMSAY, 1762 


because most of the references to Phillips 
concerned with his tardiness and not with 
work. This seems to have been of a fail 
minor nature, comprising the addition 
offices, the redecoration of certain unspecified 
rooms, and improvement to the gardens. Of 
September 21, 1767, Lady Mary wrote: ° 
offices, I think, advance slowly, I wish 
were finished, for the most triffling buil 
makes a terrible litter... I have had curt 
put up in two rooms; my House begin 
look habitable.”” Nothing then seems to hal 
been done until March, when Phillips 0 
three occasions failed to keep an appa 
ment, but eventually arrived at Kensing 
on the 21st, when Lady Mary was able 
record: ‘““The Workmen have began.” Ont 
the reasons for delay seems to have been} 
Mr. Lloyd had stored his furniture in 
of the ground-floor rooms, and did net bé 
to remove it until June, “leaving my H@ 
& Court very dirty & disorder’d.” Evél 
the pace did not improve, and a few @ 
later Lady Mary grumbled that “My re 
go on very slowly. When ever I go im 
Workmen are always eating & dr 
& never at work; I wish they were out of 
house.”’ Later in the month: “The Plasté 
are still in my new rooms, & have fixt t 
Scaffolds in such a manner that I cant 
in to see the situation they are in.” 
October 19 she recorded that her rooms” 
now near finished... & I should be 
obliged to Lord Stafford if he wou’d tell 
what manner one pays an Architect WI 
imploy’d in finishing a house; he oncé 
me, but I have forgot.” 
But Lady Mary had not yet finished 
Phillips. Early in November she Wi 
“Had it not been for Mr. Phillips I sh 
have had the pleasure of shewing you 
little Library finished, but t’is now six wee 
since I saw him... t’is very tiresome.” # 


\ 


end of January, 1769, after she had 
en him directions for the entrance to my 
rooms,’ she found nothing had been done 
commented: “Mr. Phillips neglects me 
bly.” On February 27 she “expected 
Phillips, but he disappointed me accord- 
to custom,”’ and on March 9 “‘The King 
2d a great deal to me about my House, 
ked if I had scolded Mr. Philips for being 
j;dious. I assured his Majesty I had not 
ng my moderation wou’d have a good 
t.”’ Her forbearance seems to have been 
t-lived. On July 16 she wrote: ‘Mr. 
lips 1s my perpetual plague... I am 
' determined to have nothing more to do 

him.” Five days later: “I told you, I 
‘ve, I was resolved to employ Mr. Philips 
nore, & as an ice House is an absolute 
issity I am going to have one began 
(tly: itis to cost me thirty pounds.” That 
|e last we hear of Phillips, but not of the 
iouse, for on September 14, 1772, she 
je that the Duchess of Norfolk “‘has given 
jeave to part with the Cow, which I joy- 
* accepted; ’tis incredible the amount of 
.it has unthatched 


| 5 
jage it has done me.. 


| The journal also gives one an idea of the 
jishing of the rooms. Lady Mary bought 
)yck in Paris and also “made great pur- 
es’ from “‘a famous Ebenist,’”’ but unfor- 
i tely does not give his name. She went to 
jor Fields to the Carpet Manufactory” 
| thought she could “afford myself one of 
4,” and evidently employed John Brad- 
i, “the King’s Upholsterer.’’ She also 
jrded the hanging of an Indian paper 
jon a blue ground with white birds and 
ers: ‘tis very pretty & has the additional 
intage of being quite new. There are but 
t sets come to England.” Moreover, in 
1, 1769, “Mr. Walpole called at my 
se, & approves of all I have done since he 
here.. He has given me a design for some 
les to be placed over the doors in my 
< room.” 
The next significant passage in the 
ynal is on August 18, 1771: “Last night 
‘e I was watering some plants, a Servant 
jhe Princess Amelia’s arrived, & said 
-H. expected me at the bottom of the 
i. I made as much haste as I cou’d, & 
yjoded H.R.H. to the Pantheon (has Lord 
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FOR LADY 


MARY COKE IN 1774. A water-colour of 1817 by Mrs. L. Goldsmid preserved in the 
Kensington Borough Library 


Strafford seen it?). I think it as fine as any- 
thing can possibly be: all the designs of the 
finishing beautiful, and prodigiously well 
executed ... I think it is a noble work, but 
I think the Scheme for the entertainment 
upon too sober and moral a plan to take in 
the present age . . . I think the Architect 
seems a very ingenious Man, & his designs I 
prefer to those of Mr. Adams.” The architect, 
of course, was James Wyatt, and three years 
later Lady Mary employed him herself. In 
September, 1774, she writes: “I forgot to tell 
you in my last that I had seen my Architeck, 
and in showing him the room had very near 
demolish’d him and myself” —for they both 
fell through the floor-boards. The identity of 
the “Architeck’”’ is revealed on December 3, 
when “Mr. Wyatt came to me this morning 
with the estimates for my room, it comes to 
a great deal of money, as I expected, yet the 


On the left is Hogarth’s portrait of Dr. Thomas 
Pellett, President of the Royal College of Physicians 1735-39 


plans. are so pretty I am unwilling to make 
any alteration, tho’ I think it will be too 
highly finished for the rest of my house: it is 
to be began on Monday next.’ Wyatt for 
once was not as dilatory as usual—unlike 
Phillips—and on the 5th Lady Mary could 
say: “My room is begun, but it will be some 
time before it amuses me, as there is brick 
work to be alter’d which is dirty work but no 
entertainment; Mr. Wyatt now says it will be 
three or four months before it is finish’d. I 
flatter myself Ld. Strafford will approve of 
the design.”” And on the 17th she wrote: 
“The ceiling in my room goes on faster than 
I expected it; there are a great many hands 
imploy’d, & ’tis now some amusement to see 
them work.” 


At the end of December the journal 
comes to an end, so we hear no more of the 
rooms from Lady Mary’s hand, but an idea 
of Wyatt’s work is recorded in a water-colour 
of 1817 by Mrs. L. Goldsmid, whose mother 
and father, Mr. and Mrs. P. N. de Visme, 
leased the house at that time. This water- 
colour, reproduced in Fig. 8, is among a port- 
folio of charming drawings of the house by 
Mrs. Goldsmid preserved in the Kensington 
Borough Library. It shows that the room 
had a typical Wyatt frieze and a ceiling with 
medallions of cupids on a blue ground. This 
little-known work of Wyatt is now no more, 
for it disappeared in the 19th century together 
with the surmounting cupola shown in old 
drawings (Fig. 1) and the projecting bay 
windows on the south side of the first floor 
of the flanking wings. One of these bay 
windows can be seen in a water-colour by 
Paul Sandby (Fig. 7), which shows the west 
wing of the house from Holland Walk. The 
ground floor of this wing was filled by the 
Wyatt room, the present appearance of which 
can be seen in Fig. 9. Wyatt’s ceiling may 
have disappeared, but there are compensa- 
tions of no mean order: landscapes by Gains- 
borough, Wilson and Corot, a flower-piece by 
Fantin-Latour, portraits by Cotes, Beechey 
and—prominent on the left of Fig. 9— 
Hogarth. These are part of the notable col- 
lection of paintings collected by the late 
W. C. Alexander, to which much of next 
week’s article will be devoted. 


(Lo be concluded) 
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SCHOOLS RIFLE-SHOOTING COMPETITION 


WINS BY ALLHALLOWS AND BRENTWOOD 


winners in Class A of the CouNTRY LIFE 
Small-bore Rifle Competition for Schools. 
With a score of 889 they beat Nottingham High 
School by the wide margin of 23 points. Ports- 
mouth Grammar School are third with 863 
points, after surviving a tie with last year’s 
winners, Kelly College. They get their place (as 
provided by the rules) because they scored a 
higher mark on the landscape target. 
In Class B, Brentwood School are first with 
850 points, with a lead of 21 points from Sutton 
Valence School, last year’s winners. Sutton 
County Grammar School are third with 803 
points. 
There were 203 entries for the competition 
and 193 targets were returned. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


T is a very long time ago that, as a cadet, I 
made acquaintance with this competition, 
but I can still recall the occasion as one of care- 
fully controlled excitement and anxious deter- 
mination. I remember, too, not only the day on 
which the practices were fired, but the day the 
results arrived, although in that year my own 
school was well down the table. 

Something of the same excitement attacks 
even an elderly judge as the postman unloads 
his heavy burden of envelopes and target rolls. 
As these are spread out for marking one can well 
imagine the feelings of most of those who 
‘represented their schools, and in consequence, 
perhaps, some leniency on very doubtful issues 
creeps into the marking sheet. When all are 
marked there is genuine excitement as they are 
sorted so that the winner emerges. 

This year deserved congratulations go to 
that fine shooting school Allhallows, whose 
record both in this competition and at Bisley is 
one of successful endeavour. Their targets 
reveal a high level of coaching in all series, and 
in any year they have seldom been out of the 
first ten. Last year’s winners, Kelly College, 
come fourth because their landscape shooting 
was not quite so good as that of Portsmouth 
Grammar School, who thus enter third place. 
The disappointment of Nottingham High School 
in being only second, as last year, may well be 
tempered by satisfaction at maintaining such a 
consistently high standard—2nd, 2nd, 4th, 22nd 
in four successive years. Portsmouth Grammar 
School have shown great persistence and im- 
mense improvement, having risen from 88th 
place last year. 

In Class B the score of 850 by Brentwood, 
the winners, was an excellent one. Their land- 
scape score was but three short of a possible, a 
remarkable achievement with the rifle as issued. 
Last year they were firing in Class A, but in 1955 
they secured 9th place in Class B. Sutton 
Valence, last year’s winners, maintained their 
invariable high standard in all the series this 
year, but dropped enough on the landscape this 
time to lose them the first place. The third 
team, Sutton County Grammar School, have 
been in the twenties in previous years and have 
shown considerable improvement in all sections. 

In both sections the majority of teams shot 
to a generally high standard, but the alteration 
in conditions of the landscape has caused a some- 
what wider margin between competitors. 

There was an increase of eleven in the num- 
ber of schools returning targets. Obviously the 
competition grows steadily in popularity. Each 
year a number of new entrants appears. and I 
would like to welcome these and at the same 
time ask them not to be discouraged if in the 
early attempts the results are not spectacular. 
The whole purpose of the competition is to 
encourage good shooting throughout schools as 
well as to select the winner; to provide interest 
for the many as well as rewards for the few. 

I was encouraged in my belief that this 
object is being achieved by the tone of the letters 
which some contingent commanders enclosed 
with entries. These were normally explanatory 


Aen SCHOOL, Devon, are the 


of some small irregularity (and these are 
bound to occur in a competition involving some 
five thousand targets!) but they were uniformly 
helpful, and I am grateful for the “ backings”’ 
which were sent in so many cases. It is interest- 
ing to note that in every case supervising 
officers were anxious to give doubtful decisions 
against themselves rather than bolster a 
dubious case. This is as it should be, but it is 
none the less appreciated and I note it here as 
it is impossible to reply to all letters and com- 
ments individually. 

Grouping.—This, on the whole, showed a 
greater variation than might have been ex- 
pected. Although nine teams secured possibles 
(80) and no fewer than twenty-four scored 75 in 
Class A, no team in Class B secured the maximum 
and there was only one score of 75. Teams in the 
lower half of the table can concentrate on 
grouping practice and the rest will be added 
unto them. 

Rapid.—Some very good scores were 
returned in this series and most teams can feel 
satisfied with their performance. In Class A 
three teams recorded scores of 388 (possible 400), 
and there were many only slightly below this 
figure; a very satisfactory position. 

Snap.—This too showed a good standard. 
The winners secured a possible of 240, and 
scores between 230 and 239 were quite usual. In 
schools at all positions in the table there were 
individual members of teams who put up excel- 
lent performances. One gathers the impression 
that this is one of the most enjoyable aspects of 
the competition. 

Landscape.—As usual this was the high- 
light of the series. Very tew entries were com- 
pletely off the bull, which speaks well for the 
quality of the fire-orders given. Individuals 
who had not, perhaps, performed too well in the 
other series seemed to rise to a new standard 
on the landscape. This must be due to the factor 
of increased interest—a nice point for considera- 
tion. Under the new conditions it is extremely 
difficult to obtain a possible, but the achieve- 
ment of Sir Roger Manwood’s in returning 189 
in Class A and that of Brentwood in returning 
the same score in Class B are highly commend- 
able. Allhallows and Glenalmond both regis- 
tered 186. First-rate shooting this! 

It is a matter for consideration whether any 
further change in the competition is desirable at 
this stage. I believe that contingent comman- 
ders have the subject under review and they may 
make recommendations on behalf of the entrants. 
It would appear from a judge’s point of view 
that this year has been satisfactory in that there 
are comparatively few ties, yet the scores are 
close. : 

Minor considerations of procedure for the 
future may be mentioned here, and perhaps the 
judge may be allowed an odd grumble. It is 
surely clearly stated on all conditions and on the 
entry form that officers should not fill in the 
actual scores. Yet several returning officers have 
done so. In those cases a sheet of white paper is 
immediately pasted over the scores submitted 
so that no influence is exerted either way—but 
it is a nuisance, and unnecessary. It would help, 
too, if the names of team members were always 
written on the front of the targets. This has 
been mentioned before, and most teams now 
do as asked. 


CLASS A CUP 


Open to schools furnishing contingents to the 
Combined Cadet Force, the teams from which use 
match sights. 


1. Allhallows School (20 yds.) 889 

2. Nottingham High School 866 

3. Portsmouth Grammar School 863 
Best second team not in the first three:— 

Taunton School en 3 848 


Full returns are as follows :— 
Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total 


ing scape 
1. ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL 
(Ist)(20 yds.) 75 388 240 186 8g9 
2. NotrincHAmM HicH Scu. 80 373 230 183 866 
3. PortsMoUTH GRAM. ScH. 75 387 229 172 863 
4. KELLY COLLEGE va. #o 388 232 168 863 


. HuRSTPIERPOINT 
. St. PETER’S SCHOOL, 


. EvIzaBeTH COLL., 


. ALLHALLOwS Scu. (2nd 
. Kinc’s Scu., BRUTON 


. MALVERN COLLEGE (Ist 
. ROSSALL SCHOOL Sic 
. Harrow ScuHoo.r (ist 
. Leys ScH., CAMBRIDGE 
5. AMPLEFORTH COLL. (Ist) 
. WINCHESTER COLL. (Ist 
27. HABERDASHERS’, N.W.2 


. Portora RoyAt ScH. 
. SiR RoGER MAnwoop’s 


Group- Rapid Snap Land- 


. BLUNDELL’s Scu. (Ist) 
. GLENALMOND (TRINITY 


COLLEGE) 


. ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
. FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 


(Ist) 


York (Ist) 


. St. Ienatrus Cott., N.15 
. CLIFTON COLLEGE Sse 

. TAUNTON ScHoot (2nd) 

. Taunton ScHoo. (lst 
. BROMSGROVE SCH. (Ist 
. GRESHAM’S ScH., HOLT 
. VicTORIA COoL., JERSEY 


(Ist) 


GUERNSEY (2nd 


(Ist 


(1st 


ScHoo. (20 yds. 


. Kine’s Cot. Scu., 


WIMBLEDON 


. Repron Scuoor (Ist)... 
. St. PauL’s SCHOOL 
. FRAMLINGHAM COLL. 


(2nd) 


. Repton ScHoor (2nd) 

. Kino’s CoLi., TAUNTON 
, ALLEYN’s ScuH., S.E.22 
. RADLEY COLLEGE ae 
. EXETER SCHOOL (Ist)... 
. MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


(Ist) 
. STOWE SCHOOL °* 8 
. CHARTERHOUSE 
. SEBRIGHT SCHOOL, 
WOLVERLEY 


. St. Epwarp’s SCHOOL, 


OxFORD 


. LOWER SCHOOL OF 


Joun Lyon 


. DENSTONE SCHOOL ... 

. WELLINGTON COLL. (Ist) 

. BEDFORD SCHOOL ae 

. CHELTENHAM COLL. (Ist) 
. WINCHESTER COLL. (2nd) 
. BRIGHTON COLLEGE 

. BRIGHTON GRAMMAR ... 

. Epsom CoLiece (2nd) 

. ELIZABETH COLLEGE, 


GUERNSEY (Ist) 
Epsom Co.tece (Ist) ... 


. UppINGHAM SCHOOL 

. OUNDLE SCHOOL 

. SEDBERGH SCHOOL 

. DownsIDE Scu. (Ist) ... 
. West BucKLAND SCH. 
. SHERBORNE SCHOOL 

. LEEDS GRAMMAR SCH. 

. WELBECK COLLEGE (Ist) 
. WREKIN COLLEGE (lst) 
. CHELTENHAM COLL. (2nd) 
. PLYMOUTH COLLEGE ... 
. PocKLINGTON SCHOOL 

. WESTMINSTER SCH. (Ist) 


(20 yds.) 


. QUEEN ELIZABETH’S, 


CrepitTon (20 yds.) 


. SHREWSBURY SCHOOL... 
. BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
. St. ALBAN’S SCHOOL ... 
. Kine Epwarp’s, 


BIRMINGHAM 


. Dover COLLEGE 

. ARDINGLY COLLEGE 

. Miry Hitt ScHooi 

. TRENT COLLEGE 

. WELBECK COLL. (2nd) 
. City or Lonpon Scu. 
. Kino’s, CANTERBURY 

. CAMPBELL COLLEGE, 


BELFAST 


. EDINBURGH ACADEMY 

. REIGATE GRAMMAR 

. LANCING COLLEGE 

. WuHiTGIFT SCHOOL bee 
. St. PETER’s, YorK (2nd) 
. FELSTED SCHOOL 

. Worksop COLLEGE 

. STRATHALLAN SCHOOL 

. Krnc’s ScHOOL, 


WORCESTER (Ist) 


. MARLBOROUGH COLL. 


(2nd) 


. STONYHURST COLLEGE 
. GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL... 
. AMPLEFORTH COLL. (2nd) 


ing 
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386 
377 


380 
388 
380. 
375 
367 
365 
374 


373 


363 
374 


375 
362 
366 
369 
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379 


359 
373 
358 


368 
372 
358 


371 
364 
373 
365 
367 
367 
372 
369 
368 
365 
369 


359 


347 
358 


227 


230 
228 


233, 
224 


221 


scape 
174 


186 
180 


156 
177 


171 
163 
165 
180 © 
180 — 
177 
170. 


174 


171 
172 
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| HaspeRDASHERS’ 


| UprpINGHAM SCH. 
| WELLINGTON COLLEGE 


Lancaster Royat G.S. 

| CANFORD SCHOOL 
OAKHAM SCHOOL sc 
BRoMsGROVE Scu. (2nd) 

(2nd) 
EXETER ScHoot (2nd) 

| EmANvueEL Scu., S.W.11 
“Harrow ScHOOL (2nd) 


| 


| 


| Sr. EpmMuND’s, 


CANTERBURY 


| Henry MELLIsH, 


NorrincHam (Ist) 
(2nd) 


| Monkton ComBe Scu. 
| Mount Sr. Mary COoLt., 
NR. SHEFFIELD 


| Kine’s Scu., BRUTON 


(2nd) 
MonmovutH SCHOOL 
HarDYE’s, DORCHESTER 
St. EpmuNp’s, WARE... 
BRIDLINGTON SCHOOL... 
WELLINGBOROUGH SCH. 
Roya GRAM. SCH., 
| GUILDFORD 
DownsibE Scu. (2nd)... 
WREKIN COLLEGE : 
MERCHISTON CASTLE ... 
|| ELLESMERE COLLEGE ... 
Warwick SCHOOL 
TRINITY SCH., CROYDON 
SKINNER’S SCHOOL, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
WELLINGTON SCHOOL, 
SOMERSET 
GLascow ACADEMY 
SILCOATES SCHOOL, 


| WAKEFIELD 


| CHIGWELL SCHOOL 


Kine Wi1iiam’s COLt., 
-O.M. 
| Dame ALLAN’s, NEw- 
/ASTLE-ON-TYNE (20 yds.) 
_ WESTMINSTER SCH. (2nd) 

(20 yds.) 
BANCROFT’S SCHOOL ... 


(20 yds.) 
(2nd) 
| WorcesTER Roya G.S. 
| CRANLEIGH SCHOOL 

| Tur Paston ScHoor, 


| N. WALSHAM 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| BLUNDELL’s ScuH. 
. 


CoLLYERS’ SCHOOL, 
| HorsHAM 
WANTAGE SCHOOL 
| MILLFIELD ScHOOL, 
STREET, Som. 
| TEIGNMOUTH GRAMMAR 
Krne’s SCHOOL, 
! WorcESTER (2nd) 
_ Boston GRAMMAR SCH. 
' Winpsor GRAMMAR SCH. 


NDELL’s ScHoot (Ist) ... 
MLINGHAM COLLEGE (Ist) 


BECK COLLEGE (Ist) 
|PBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST 


LY COLLEGE 


/mumncHam CoLLEGE (Ist) 
's ScHooL, CAMBRIDGE 


MLINGHAM COLLEGE (Ist) 
LY COLLEGE 


| NTON ScHoor (2nd) 
|NTON ScHoot (Ist) 


. JENNEY 
. TYLER. 
Hick SMITH 
. CHURCHER 
So len 
. GARDINER ... 


sant tas 


IGnatius COLLEGE, N15” 


LANDSCAPE 


Rocrer Manwoop’s Scuoor (20 yds.) 
|HALLOwS ScuHoor (20 yds.) (1st) 


in, 


)PETER’s SCHOOL, YorK (Ist) .. 
LABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY (2nd) 
G’s COLLEGE ScHOoL, SEW.L9: 
ABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY (1st) 


RAPID 
HALLOWS ScHOOL (20 Ae ) 


SNAP 


HALLOWS Scuoot (20 yds.) (1st) 
HALLOWS ScuHoot (20 yds.) (2nd) 
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344 
358 
340 
335 
345 
349 
359 


330 


346 
353 
354 
334 


342 


343 
341 
316 
339 
351 
328 


338 
334 
339 
332 
322 
348 
372 


332 


333 
331 


336 
340 
330 


340 
333 


324 
320 
327 
312 


313 


278 
305 


316 
305 


312 
308 
196 


217 
224 
229 
205 
213 
218 
205 
214 


217 


224 
223 
212 
214 


223 


221 
200 
212 
210 
216 
225 


225 
207 
213 
217 
212 
216 
212 


175 


ikey/ 
212 


212 
207 
195 


195 
191 


204 
173 
191 
189 


206 


187 
168 


189 
157 


160 
161 
63 


scape 
136 
133 
104 
164 
163 
143 
131 
135 


150 
139 
109 
141 
142 
138 


129 
133 


SCORES OF WINNING TEAM 
Allhallows School 
Grouping Rapid Snap Total 


ee Rapid Snap Land- Total 


766 
766 
766 
764 
763 
761 
760 
758 


757 


756 
755 
751 
750 


750 


750 
749 


650 
648 


646 
625 


605 
588 
322 


‘EST SCORES IN THE VARIOUS SERIES 


GROUPING 
‘tincHam Hicu Scuoot ... 


10 50 30 90 
10 46 30 86 
10 48 30 88 
10 50 30 90 
10 48 30 88 
5 49 30 84 
10 47 30 87 
10 50 30 90 
75 388 240 —703 
Landscape 186 
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COUNTRY LIFE—MAY 2, 


HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL SCORES 


Competitors who made the highest possible score of 
90 in Series 1, 2 and 3: Sgt. N. P. Jenney, Cat. J. J. 
Churcher, Cdt. ’B. B. Vivian (Allhallows, Ist); Sgt. D. K. 
Haskell, "Cdt. G. R. Hawkes (Portsmouth Grammar 
School); Cpl. P. G. Morphew (Kelly College); Cpl. S. J. 
Brown (Framlingham College); Cdt. L. Marshal (St. 
Ignatius College); Cdt. J. M. Jones (Portora Royal 
School); Sgt. D. F. Case (Sir Roger Manwood’s School) ; 
Cat. P. E. Fraser (St. Paul’s School) ; ‘Si eleubs Verner- 
Jeffreys (Marlborough College); Cpl. R. W. Sturgess 
(Queen Elizabeth’s School) ; Set. A. Binnie (Mount St. 
Mary College). 

Scores of 89 in Series 1, 2 and 3: Sgt. J. Strecker, 
Cdt. D. Torrance (Nottingham High School); Sgt. A. F. 
Tanner, Cpl. Ae R. Appleton (Portsmouth Grammar 
School); A/B. N. R. Bomford, C.Q.M.S. J. E. Mallinson 
(Kelly College) ; ‘Cat. Ie BS Wilson (Aldenham School) ; 
Cdit. DE Fennymore (St. Ignatius College); Cdt. D. G. 
Stockley, Cdt. P. R. Higgon (Allhallows, ist); Cdt. E. 
Estcourt (Cheltenham College); Cpl. J. Chaplin (Brighton 
College); Cdt. Stenning (Reigate Grammar School). 


CLASS B CUP 


Open to schools furnishing contingents to the 
Combined Cadet Force, the teams from which use 
rifles with sights as issued. 


1957 


1. Brentwood School waa 850 

2. Sutton Valence School ... 829 

3. Sutton County Grammar School 803 
Best second team not in the first three: 

Sutton County Grammar School 758 


(3)7/7/ 
Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total 
ing scape 
37. HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 
ScHoor 25 305 196 80 606 
38. DerBy ScHoor (20 yds.) 30 277 171 120 598 
39. Roya LiBertTy SCHOOL, 
GipEA ParK 38 278 179 101 576 
40. CLAYESMORE SCHOOL 31 283) 16)” 10 eS76 
41. Harrow County ScHoor 38 279 141 83 541 
42. KinG ALFRED ScH., Pron 19 280 136 105 540 
43. St. BRENDAN’S COLLEGE, 
Bristor 18) 291 “Ws83r 9430535 
44, EasTBOURNE GRAMMAR 18 271 147 76 $12 
45. Dauntsey Scu., Devizes 24 275 148 60 507 
46. WINDSOR GRAMMAR 47 243 164 39 493 
47. GLYN CounTYy GRAMMAR, 
BWELIE 12223) 12 2dr sO) 
48. LLANDOVERY COLLEGE 
(20 yds.) 15 242 139 68 464 
49. Lorp WANDSWORTH COLL., 
NR. BASINGSTOKE 25 251 131 53 460 
50. TapcasTER GRAm. Scu. 14 237 93 57 401 
51. ADAMS GRAMMAR, WEM 23 240 75 60 398 
52. Kinc JAmes I G.S., 
Ist—E oF WicHTt 17 205 112 48 382 
53. St. ALoysius Coity., N.6 23 196 88 43 350 


BEST SCORES IN THE VARIOUS SERIES 
GROUPING 


BRENTWOOD SCHOOL 75 
SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL ‘ eAb 70 
Surron County GRAMMAR SCHOOL (Ist) 500 70 
QUEEN Mary’s, BASINGSTOKE 70 


LANDSCAPE TARGET OF ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL, WINNERS OF CLASS A 


Full returns are as follows: 


Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total 


ing scape 
1. BRENTWOOD SCHOOL 75 359 227 189 850 
2. SUTTON VALENCE ScH.... 70 358 224 177 829 
3. SuTTon County G.S. (Ist) 70 379 220 134 803 
4. Kinc Epwarp’s, BaTH 
(20 yds.) 55 356 221 160 792 
5. HAILEYBURY AND I.S.C. 55 373 225 139 792 
6. BARNARD CASTLE ScH.... 65 352 221 146 784 
7. SOLIHULL SCHOOL OS BYP PVA MBS) = Wise 
8. Prior PARK COLL. 65 329 215 163 772 
9. PreRSsE SCHOOL 55) 337 218 153: 763 
10. Surron County GRAM. 
(2nd) 57 342 219 140 758 
11. Kine’s Scu., RocuresteR 60 343 208 134 745 
12. Bury GramMaAR ScHoot 52 334 212 144 742 
13. DEAN CLosE SCHOOL 5094343" (2145 127, 734 
14. Kinc Epwarp VI, 
CHELMSFORD 57 344 216 117 734 
15. BRADFORD GRAMMAR ol 328: 9212 =) 146) 9-732 
16. BEDFORD MODERN 49 337 205 141 732 
17. Trinity Scu., CRoyDoN 52 345 174° 156 727 
18. Krno’s CoLLEGE ScHOOL, 
S.W.19 45 333 204 145 727 
19. ARDINGLY COLLEGE 52 307 192 157 708 
20. GEoRGE HeErtot’s SCH., 
EpinspurcH 41 334 213 119 707 
21. ARNoLD Scu., Brackpoot 25 344 205 126 700 
22. BLoxHamM SCHOOL 38 332 203 120 693 
23. BrsHop’s STORTFORD 
CottEcE 50 330 195 117 692 
24. QuEEN Mary’s, 
BasincsToKE 70 338 199 84. 691 
25. Newcastire Royar G.S. 37 341 183 126 687 
26. Curist’s HospiraL 57 335° 195 96 683 
27. BURFORD GRAMMAR 64 (322 “199% 123: 678 
28. EASTBOURNE COLLEGE... 50 326 190 102 668 
29. LivERPOOL COLLEGE 37 °305 163° 158 663 
30. Sr. BEES SCHOOL 42.83 2054) »85 - 663 
31, St. Dunstan’s, S.E.6. 42 279 206 118 645 
32. Royat G.S., Hicu 
WycomBe (20 yds.) 42 327 170 103 642 
33. READING SCHOOL a SER. pee ye aR) 
34. Hymers Cottece, Hurt 49 310 174 105 638 
35. PorRTSMOUTH GRAMMAR 42 289 173 132 636 
36. BEDFORD SCHOOL 23 289 207 109 628 


RAPID 
Sutton County GRAMMAR (Ist) 379 
HAILEYBURY AND LI.S.C. ae: 373 
SOLIHULL SCHOOL 372 
BRENTWOOD SCHOOL re 309 
SNAP 
BRENTWOOD SCHOOL es 227 
HAILEYBURY AND L.S.C. 225 
SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL ... 224 
LANDSCAPE 
BRENTWOOD SCHOOL : Ss 189 
SuTTON VALENCE SCHOOL 177 
Prior PARK COLLEGE, BATH a 163 
Kine Epwarp’s ScHoor, BATH (20 yds. Vineme 160 


SCORES OF WINNING TEAM 
Brentwood School 


Grouping Rapid Snap Total 
C.S.M. D. H. Hutr 10 48 27 85 
C.S.M. J. M. CRAMER 10 40 29 79 
Ser. A. M. ELLMERS 10 47 28 85 
ij CeryP ay Re 
VILLIERS-TUTHILL 5 45 29 79 
Cpr. D. N. SHARP lO 44 28 82 
Cor. A. BAaRRow : 10 46 28 84 
Cor Roe. e. McCartuy . 10 42 30 82 
Cor. J. H. R. CLARKE 10 47 28 85 
75 359 227 661 


Landscape 189 


HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL SCORES 
Competitors who made the best aggregate in Series 1, 

2 and 3 were: C.S.M. G. J. Hardy (Sutton Valence), 87; 
R.S.M. J. Broberg (Sutton County Grammar), 87: 
Cpl. T. D. Winne (Sutton County Grammar), 87; Set. 
R. C. H. Sheridan (Sutton Valence), 86; Sgt. H. Tread- 
away (Sutton County Grammar), 86; Cdt. W. G. Seddon- 
Brown (Haileybury and I.S.C.), 86; Cdt. R. Nailer 
(Solihull School), 86; Cdt. N. H. Smith (Perse School), 86; 
C.S.M. D. H. Hutt and Cdt. J. H. R. Clarke (Brentwood 
School), 85; Cdt. G. H. Wall (Sutton Valence), 85; Sgt. 
J. M. Alhadeff (King’s School, Rochester), 85; Cdt. Theo- 
bald (Bloxham School), 85; Sgt. J. S. Thorogood (Bishop’s 
Stortford College), 85; L/Cpl. G. M. Trimby (King 
Edward’s, Bath), 85 
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LONDON’S BIRDS 


HE London area, the largest 

urban agglomeration in the 

world, is paradoxically one of 
the best places in England for watch- 
ing birds. For many years the London 
Natural History Society has been 
studying and recording the birds in 
this man-made environment within a 
radius of 20 miles from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The results of these obser- 
vations and researches form the basis 
of The Birds of the London Area since 
1900, compiled by a committee of the 
society under the chairmanship of Mr. 
R. C. Homes and published by Collins 
at 30s. 

Notes on the distribution of the 
various species recorded and some 
account of their nesting, roosting, 
migrations and so on are given in the 
systematic list, which takes up nearly 
two-thirds of the book and is indis- 
pensable to anyone interested in the 


of London rather than in the country. 
Most of the starlings that roost in the 
West End are residents from the 
suburbs, and may find that journey 
shorter than a journey from the 
suburbs to country roosts. 


Importance of the Green Belt 


Lack of suitable cover for nesting 
is probably one reason why more birds 
do not live in Inner London. Another, 
suggested in the chapter on the 
physical setting of the area, is atmos- 
pheric pollution, which may reduce 
the supply of plants and insects on 
which the birds feed. The outer 
suburbs are rich in birds, and the 
country beyond, in the Green Belt, 
more so. Indeed, as Mr. Homes says, 
the importance of the Green Belt in 
helping to preserve what remains of 
the bird life of the few areas of 


common, down and parkland that still 


1957 


scanty history of the Dalmatian and 
includes some interesting speculative 
points, together with notes on past 
and contemporary show dogs, but his 
aggressive, man-to-man style of ad- 
dressing his readers and constant in- 
terpolations in brackets make irritat- 
ing reading. Mr. Lewis Renwick is an 
esteemed judge of many breeds and by 
his own confession has bred and known 
whippets for many years. He could 
have made a good story of the breed’s 
rise from miner’s “rag dog’”’ to its 
present considerable. popularity and 
should have kept his facts in chrono- 
logical order. Instead, a large part of 
the book consists of lists of the names 
of almost every whippet and whippet 
owner who has ever appeared in the 
show-ring and, in addition, the author 
often irritatingly repeats himself. The 
make-up of both volumes is poor. 
See vieates 


A REGIMENT AT WAR 


ISTORIES of individual regi- 
ments can often give a much 
more vivid picture of a war than 
general accounts : this is certainly true 


Eric Hosring 


BLACK REDSTART AT ITS NEST NEAR ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. ‘An illustration in The Birds of 
the London Area since 1900, reviewed on this page ; 


history of individual species in the 
London area. This list is preceded by 
12 short chapters on the birds of 
particular districts or habitats—Inner 
London, the suburbs, reservoirs, gravel 
pits, river valleys and sewage farms, 
the Thames marshes, woodlands and 
commons, downs and parkland, intro- 
duced by a general account of the 
physical setting of the area and 
followed by chapters on migration and 
roosts. 


Changes in Population 


Since 1900 many changes have 
' taken place in the bird population of 
the London area, and these are 
recounted by the authors of the afore- 
mentioned chapters, together with 
their probable causes. For instance, 
gulls of various species have been 
coming to the district in increasing 
numbers, no doubt attracted partly by 
the suitability of the great London 
reservoirs as roosting places. These 
reservoirs have played a major part, 
too, in making the London district one 
of the best places in the British Isles 
for seeing duck in large numbers in 
winter. Gravel pits, also, and even 
bomb sites, have had their influence, 
in respectively encouraging little 
ringed plovers and black redstarts to 
come and breed. The very spread of 
London, while it has pushed certain 
species such as rooks farther out, may 
have been partly responsible for 
inducing starlings to roost in the heart 


exist on the outskirts of London 
cannot be overstressed. 

The book is illustrated by 40 
photographs showing the different 
habitats of birds in the area and some 
of the typical and rarer species, and has 
a full bibliography. JR ERPAG 


LOOKING AFTER A DOG 


NESS information is neatly fitted 
into The Bob Martin Dog Book, 
edited by Margaret Flannery (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.). The history and 
development of the dog is made in- 
teresting even if a few statements 
may not accord with scientific opinion. 
There are well written chapters on 
choosing a breed of dog, caring for it, 
showing, breeding and the legal 
liabilities of a dog owner. Last but not 
least the book is illustrated with some 
good head studies of popular breeds. 
A book to be recommended to anyone 
acquiring his first dog and anxious 
to do it justice. 


Whippets and Dalmatians 

From the general dog book one 
turns to two dealing with particular 
breeds which have not received much 
attention from modern canine authors 
—Clifford L. B. Hubbard’s The 
Dalmatian Handbook and W. Lewis 
Renwick’s The Whippet Handbook 
(Nicholson and Watson, 7s. 6d. each). 
Neither author has done full justice to 
his subject, but for different reasons. 
Mr. Hubbard deals fully with the rather 


of The Scots Guards: 1919-1955, com- 
piled by David Erskine (William 
Clowes, 50s.). Most of the book deals 
with the regiment’s exploits in the 
war, with short sections on the inter- 
war and post-war periods; in his 
account of these exploits the author 
has drawn on an enormous number of 
sources, ranging from records of wire- 
less exchanges in the field to extracts 
from Rommel’s diaries. 

The story of the Scots Guards in 
the second World War is a big part of 
the story of that war in the Western 
hemisphere: they fought in Norway, 
Africa, Italy, Normandy and Germany 
in such splendid actions as the defence 
against the German tanks at Medenine 
in March, 1943, and the storming of 
Monte Camino in November of the 
same year. 

This book does full justice to such 
actions, to the intervening flatness 
and to the moments of light relief, 
such as the transporting of Hess 
from the Tower to Aldershot in an 
ambulance; it does not gloss over the 
inevitable muddles when our men were 
attacked by our own fighters or blown 
up by our own mines. But the chief 
picture it gives is of the great courage 
and fighting spirit of the regiment 
throughont the war. 


NEW GUIDE BOOKS 


UIDE books inevitably run a los- 
ing race with time, and it is 
usually as easy as it is unfair to 


concentrate on their mistakes and ¢ 
sions and take for granted 
accuracy and helpfulness in mi 
other things. The Blue Guides hay 
high reputation for reliability ; 
deserve it, and the sixth edition of 
guide to England (Benn, 37s. 6d. 
welcome. It is the second revis 
since the war, and it keeps abr 
with change more successfully t 
most guide books. But some char 
take a strangely long time to atti 
the attention of topographers ; 
map-makers, and Kent has a grieva 
of this kind. Its three largest to 
are Bexley, Sidcup and Beckenh 
with populations of about 90,( 
85,000 and 75,000 respectively. ~ 
one of them is even mentioned in: 
book. It is true that the reade 
referred to the Blue Guide to Lon 
“for numerous other places of inte 
in and near London,” but Bexley i: 
miles away, Sidcup 13 and Beckenk 
10, and each is proud of its hist 
and separate existence. Moreoy 
Sidcup and Beckenham were nj 
tioned in the 1930 edition, when t 
were half the size they are now. 
may be added that most modern m 
are equally at fault. 


Tours of London 


The French Blue Guide Lom 
et ses Environs (Hachette, price 
stated) is the third edition to be p 
lished since the war. Its histor 
sections are excellent and its systen 
dividing the vastness of London i 
ten tours is perhaps as effective as 
other. The trips into the Home Co 
ties are generously planned, extend 
as far as Henley, Aylesbury, Lut 
Chelmsford, Maidstone and Guildfc 
and they are up-to-date enough 
include a whole page about Har 
New Town. The compilers, howe' 
still seem to believe that televisiol 
confined to the B.B.C., and they h 
overlooked far too many misprints 


Baedeker with a New Look 


Baedeker’s Autoguide to Swit 
land, in English (Allen and Uny 
30s.), has a new look. Instead of 
fat, dumpy volumes that have b 
familiar for so long, the pages are th 
inches taller and half an inch wider 
make them more serviceable in a ¢ 
This guide is, in fact, the first Eng 
edition of the official guide to 
Automobile Club of Switzerland, 
apart from the fact that railway rot 
have been replaced by road routes 
is just as useful to the non-motoris' 
to the motorist, especially as, it 
courages the traveller to leave 
main highways when it can. The m 
and plans are easy to read, and, like 
the Baedeker handbooks, it is ful 
good ideas. For example, the distat 
between towns are clearly marked 
red dots in the margins of the differ 
routes, contour diagrams accompi 
all the maps of passes and the tex 
enlivened by little pen and 
sketches. 


BUILDING A HOUSE 


Ga used to say that pec 
built their first house so as to! 
out the snags to avoid for their seco 
In these days, however, few pet 
can afford to build one house, let al 
two: to help them avoid mista 
books like H. Dalton Clifford’s } 
Houses for Moderate Means (Coum 
LirE, 21s.) are invaluable. The b 
of the book is devoted to photogra 
and plans of some 65 houses, each ¥ 
a concise description giving ¢ 
structional details, size, method 
heating and so on, and usually also 
cost. 

The houses chosen for illus 
tion are of widely varying sty 
ranging from the neo-Georgian t@ 
ultra-contemporary, to suit all tas 
The illustrations are prefaced by b 
chapters on the many problems t 
face the would-be builder, | 
useful hints on financial and plant 
questions, style, construction % 
equipment are given. Nobody | 
contemplates building a house she 
be without this book, written as 
by a man of wide interests who ~ 
trained as an architect. | 


CATCHING CRABS 
_ IN PORTLAND 


| 
\TR,—In Portland, Dorset, the 
f ) people employ what seems to be an 
ausual method of catching crabs. I 
ive not observed the practice any- 
here else in the country and wonder 
hether it is peculiar to Portland. 
Many of the cliffs on the east side 
the island are not more than 40 feet 
igh and are hollowed out below into 
rge caves, so that in places the sea 
ctends inland some distance beyond 
ie edge of the cliff. At these points 
ere is always a fair depth of water 
slow the cliffs and it is here that the 
ical people lower their crabbing nets. 
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in that district as now) he shot it dead. 
This was not very sporting, but the 
dragon had the last word. His dying 
breaths were of such toxicity that 
they entered the barrel and killed the 
malefactor, who had, however, the 
doubtful benefit of dying a free man. 

A few years ago, when making 
drawings of our native monsters, I 
found a small figure of this dragon 
made, apparently, from a source based 
on the painting in Mordiford church, 
Herefordshire, by H. Thornhill Tim- 
mins in about 1892. From this I think 
its appearance must have been rather 
like the enclosed sketch. 

Connoisseurs of draconology will 
note the unusual features of this 
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IKETCH OF THE MORDIFORD DRAGON. From a figure derived 
from a painting in Mordiford Church, Herefordshire 


| 
i) 
| The nets used are wire hoops fitted 
/ith string netting. They are baited 
ith fish heads securely tied, weighted 
ad then lowered into the sea on ropes. 
‘hey are left for a while and then 
rawn up. The effort, on the occasions 
then I have observed crabbing in this 
jay, has seemed well rewarded, par- 
‘cularly as several nets are usually 
1 use together.—JoHN S. BESWICK, 
Pennsylvania Castle, Portland, Dorset. 


_ WHITE BLACKBIRDS 


TR,—On several occasions recently, 
1 my walks across Earlswood Com- 
ion, in Surrey, I have noticed a black- 
ird that is black and white. The 
lack feathers are predominant when 
ie bird is perched and the white ones 
then it is in flight. Are dichromatic 
ariants of the blackbird encountered 
ith any frequency, and are they on 
he increase?—W. H. Joprine, The 
Joctoy’s House, Hospital for Tropical 
Mseases, 4, St. Pancras-way, N.W.1. 

{Black-and-white blackbirds are 
urly common, and from time to time 
re hear of blackbirds that are wholly 
thite. We know of no evidence that 
dis tendency to albinism is on the 
icrease.—ED. ] 


HOW THE MORDIFORD 
~DRAGON WAS KILLED 
TR,—Miss M. Wight’s mention (April 
) of the descendants of the slayer of 
lordiford’s dragon who preserve the 
tradition of how their ancestor encom- 
assed the death of the monster 
rompts me to enquire whether their 
uthentic account corresponds with 
iose that I have read—none, I must 
dmit, earlier than Victorian times. 
The story as I have it is that a 
ondemned malefactor was promised 
is freedom if he killed the beast, 
hich was terrifying the whole West 
ountry. He then sat himself in a 
arrel, placed so that the bung-hole 
overed the watering-spot used by the 
tagon. When the _ unsuspecting 
nimal came to drink (empty cider 
arrels being then no doubt as usual 


See letter: How the Mordiford Dragon was Killed 


Mordiford story: there were no caves, 
maidens, wells or even magic fruit 
involved.—MILEs HapFIELp, 39, Ham- 
stead Hill, Biymingham, 20. 


MYROBALAN THRIVING 
IN HARD TIMES 


Ssir,—Mr. J. D. U- Ward’s recent 
letter about myrobalan remindsme that 
about fifteen years ago my husband 
planted a hedge about 100 yards long 
of this small plum tree as a boundary 
to our garden on the unsheltered side. 
We obtained myrobalan only with diffi- 
culty after trying several well-known 
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nurserymen. This hedge 
flourished but seldom 
flowered, and as far as my 
knowledge goes has fruit- 
ed only once. 

Our house was on a 
bank of the Thames, and 
in 1947 house and garden 
were flooded after severe 
frost and snow, and most 
of the top soil was washed 
away. The flood was 
followed by a hot dry 
summer. The myrobalan 
hedge grew by leaps and 
bounds, and in due course 
was covered with little 
apricot-coloured plums 
which looked and smelled 
delightful, besides tasting 
good. The hedge still 
exists and is about ten 
feet high and very thick. 

It would appear that 
myrobalan does indeed 
thrive in hard times, as 
Mr. Ward suggests.—J. 
M. Newron, The Grange, 
Moulsford, Berkshire. 


BLUE-TITS’ NEST 
IN LETTER-BOX 


S1ir,—The round of the 
country postman shown 
in my photograph is 
seldom dull: he never 
knows what he may find 
in the letter-boxes of rural 
Essex. Last year a pair 
of robins nested in this 
one, and this year a pair 
of blue-tits has taken possession. 

The persistence and determina- 
tion of these birds is truly amazing. 
Letters are posted here daily, and 
the box is cleared twice a day, but in 
spite of these annoyances the tits have 
half filled the box with dry grass, 
moss and so on. They have been wise 
enough, too, to make a very neat and 
deep depression in the nesting material 
close to the side of the box. This is the 
nest proper; and its well-planned 
position ensures that no letters can fall 
on it.—R. L. RuyppeErcnu, Hatfield 
Bioad Oak, Hertfordshive. 


MODERN COBBLES 


Sir,—Since the correspondence on 
cobbles which I started some months 
ago has produced much information 
and revealed a general interest in the 
subject, I venture to send you a 
photograph showing a recent example 
of fairly large-scale cobbling—the river 
parade made at Lynmouth as part of 


COBBLES ON THE RIVER PARADE AT LYNMOUTH, NORTH DEVON 
See letter: Modern Cobbles 


EXAMINING A BLUE-TITS’ 
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NEST IN A 
LETTER-BOX IN ESSEX 


See letter: Blue-tits’ Nest in Letter-box 


the building and reconstruction since 
the great flood disaster. The river 
here is the East Lyn and the bridge, 
of which half may be seen in the right 
background, is carrying the main road 
from Minehead to Ilfracombe. The 
cobbles look delightful—but whether 
they will attract town girls on holiday 
in thin-soled shoes may be questioned. 
—BywayMan, Somerset. 


THE WILLIAMSBURG 
WONDER 
Sir,—Having lately returned from a 
long-intended visit to Williamsburg, 
in Virginia, that I shall ever remember 
with wonder, I am jealous lest the 
miracle of patient restoration wrought 
there for our delight during the past 
30 years shall not be as gratefully 
acknowledged as it deserves, through 
being momentarily overshadowed by 
the current celebrations of near-by 
Jamestown’s foundation 350 years 
ago. CounTRY LiFe at least, in the 
issue of April 11, has held the balance 

justly, as was to be expected. 
Succeeding Jamestown as capital 
of Virginia in 1699, Colonial Williams- 
burg is, of course, steeped in history, 
but quite apart from that it richly 
deserves to have become the place of 
perpetual pilgrimage that it is on 


architecturaJ, town planning, land- 
scape and general visual grounds 
alone. And it seems to me that, 


being thus popular (the annual gate 
exceeds a million), it is of immense 
importance that it should be so 
highly civilised in all that it displays 
down to the smallest detail. I would 
even add ‘authentic,’ if by that is 
understood having “historic and 
stylistic authority,” for, of course, 
much of what now entrances one is 
new-built or furnished with period 
importations from elsewhere, though 
scrupulously conforming as closely as 
research could ensure to the items in 
contemporary inventories. 

To be sure, there are those who 
sniff at the whole Williamsburg 
wonder as ‘‘a fake.’ Let them; and 
sniff, too, if they will at Venice’s re- 
built Campanile and London’s bombed 
Wren churches piously restored from 
drawings and records of their former 
state with meticulous care. But I 
don’t care; nor does Williamsburg, 
which shines serenely forth as a model 
for all such re-creation, a sensitive 
and scholarly recollection of Colonial 
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THE BREEZE AT PORLOCK WEIR, IN 


SOMERSET 


See letter: Romance or Litter ? 


Georgiana miraculously achieved for 
our amazement. 

By all means laugh if you like at 
the “Beggars Opera’”’ costumes of the 
graduate guides and other attendants, 
at the prevalence of candle-light, the 
presence of horse-drawn landaus, and 
all the other backward-looking trim- 
mings. But then laugh, too, at the 
Beefeaters at the Tower and our high 
officers of State and the Household 
Cavalry and all their jolly frippery— 
yet be thankful that colour, gaiety, 
romance and pageantry are not yet 
banished from the earth. 

But to savour to the full the 
serenity of Williamsburg, it is perhaps 
necessary to spend some time seeing 
something of the uproarious America 
to which it is the obverse. Suddenly 
to exchange the scenic chaos of the 
typical bill-boarded shack-strewn 
highway for the calm of grass-fringed, 
tree-lined, brick-paved avenues digni- 
fied by decorous buildings and defiled 
by nothing is so dramatic, so startling, 
that it must surely have some impact 
on all but the most insensitive. 

Which is why, I say, Williams- 
burg is important—and not only to 
Americans. — CLouGH  WILLIAMS- 
Ex.is, The Athenaeum, London, S.W.1. 


PART OF THE COLLECTION OF SHIPS’ 
TRESCO ABBEY, IN THE SCILLY ISLANDS 


See letter: Valhalla at Tresco Abbey 
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ROMANCE OR 
LITTER? 


Sir, — The interesting 
article Ketch of the West 
Country (April 4) called 
to mind a sad reflection. 
Recently, while looking 
round Porlock Weir, I 
saw and photographed 
the Breeze, a small vessel 
which receives few second 
glances. But she has an 
interesting history. Her 
timbers are now pretty 
rotten, and she was last 
used as a pleasure boat, 
though she is consider- 
ably larger than the craft 
most commonly used by 
“messers about in boats.”’ 
In fact, she is an old pilot 
cutter, said to be the last 
of those used by the 
Bristol pilots who sailed 
anywhere from Bristol to 
Lundy. Her serious work- 
ing life ended when she 
was only about thirty 
years old, at the begin- 
ning of the first World 
War. Now she lies under 
the steep wooded slopes 
of Exmoor’s northern 
edge. 

Several weeks ago 
the West Region of the 
B.B.C. broadcast a five- 
minute talk in one of its magazine 
programmes on the subject of derelict 
vessels abandoned in many places 
round the coast—and of the unfortu- 
nate effect of unofficial boat ceme- 
teries on the appearance of creeks and 
small harbours. But many of the 
“offending”’ derelicts must have ro- 
mantic histories. I suggest there is 
some pathos in this decline of vessels 
which have done tough jobs, and 
known romance, to the status of some- 
thing like litter—J. D. U. Warp, 
Rodhuish, Watchet, Somerset. 


NONCHALANT HARES 


Sir,—Recently a friend of mine asked 
me to photograph four leverets out- 
side an officers’ mess at Swinderby, 
in Lincolnshire. The remarkable 
thing is that these four leverets had 
just been born only about thirty yards 
from the main entrance of the mess, 
which has officers going in and out day 
and night. Their birthplace was the 
middle of a flower bed, filled with wall- 
flowers and daffodils, at the middle 
of a traffic-island which is in constant 
use. The young leverets’ mother came 
back each night to feed them, and 
later she took them off at the rate of 
one a night. 


FIGURE-HEADS 


1957 


The head gardener said that he 
had never seen or heard of hares giving 
birth to young so near to buildings, 
and he has been in the district for 
over fifty years.—PETER R. MorRRELL, 
1, Bassingham-road, Thurlby, Aubourn, 
Lincolnshire. 


FRITILLARIES IN AN 
ORCHARD 


S1r,—I was very much interested in 
Mr. C. Henry Warren’s article (April 
11) entitled In Search of the Fritillary, 
as I have found in our orchard here 
this year for the first time specimens 
of this lovely flower—some of the 
mottled, maroon variety, others white. 
The soil is clay and in wet weather 
(such as we had this February) holds 
the water. I do not know of other 
fritillaries in this arean—W. M. M. 
MiLiican, The Warden's House, Rad- 
ley College, Abingdon, Berkshire. 


VALHALLA AT TRESCO 
ABBEY 


S1r,—Perhaps your readers would be 
interested to see a photograph of the 
Valhalla at Tresco Abbey, which, as 
reported in your editorial columns 
last week, was among the historic 
monuments recently given grants for 


the expedient of dipping the end 
the cane into an eggcupful of molt 
lead and allowing it to cool. 
weapon was thrown at its target, a 
by all accounts Marlburians of thi 
days used squailers with deadly effi 
against rabbits, squirrels and ev 
deer in Savernake Forest. 

In company with other small bo 
I manufactured a collection of squail 
ers, but our enthusiasm quickly waned. 
as, fortunately perhaps, we ney 
managed to attain the proficiency 
our forbears. In addition, as the result 
of a particularly inaccurate throw on 
the part of one member of the part 
our housemaster effectively persuad 
us as to the correct use of the materia 
involved.—A, R. BoucHer, La 
House, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 


POET, PAINTER AND — 
PARSON : 


S1r,—Through the kindness of a frie 

I have just seen a copy of the issue 

CountTRY LIFE for December 13, 19. 

I was particularly attracted by ¢ 

article by Geoffrey Grigson, 4 Pyrosp 

in Wales, for about a week after this 

appeared I had a biography of the po 
—-John Dyer published in America, 


It is entitled Poet, Painter and Parson, 
the Life of John Dyer, and will B 
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maintenance and preservation by the 
Ministry of Works. Here is grouped 
a collection of over 40 figure-heads and 
many other ornaments from local ship- 
wrecks during the past 200 years. 
Even the building is made from tim- 
bers from wrecks, supported on stone 
pillars. Many of these wooden objects, 
battered and weatherworn, are in a 
poor state of preservation, and it is an 
imaginative gesture on the part of the 
Ministry to make a grant for their 
repair. 

The Valhalla adjoins the famous 
sub-tropical gardens of Tresco Abbey, 
where many plants thrive which can 
be grown only under glass in all other 
parts of the British Isles. I always 
think these gardens are the ultimate 
expression of the desire to grow plants 
on the borderline of hardiness which 
characterises so many British garden- 
ers.—A. J. HuxLrey, London, W.C.2. 


A MARLBOROUGH 
WEAPON 


S1r,—The squoyle shown in the inter- 
esting photograph which Mr. Littledale 
has sent you (April 18) must surely be 
related to the squailers which were 
exhibited at Marlborough as curiosities 
when I was at school there over thirty 
years ago and which, no doubt, are 
still on show there. 

The squailer in use at Marl- 
borough in its early days consisted of 
a piece of College cane about a foot in 
length with a lump of lead about the 
size of a hen’s egg fixed to one end by 


FOUR LEVERETS BORN ON A _ TRAFFIC ISLAND WITH 
THIRTY YARDS OF AN OFFICERS’ MESS IN LINCOLNSHIRB 


~~ 
See letter: Nonchalant Hares ; z 


available in England through Mark 
Paterson and Co. s 
My book is fortunate enough to he 
able to clear up one or two of the um 
certainties of Mr. Grigson’s interesting 
article. For one thing, it provides @ 
reproduction of an authentic portrait 
of John Dyer. The one you reproduced, 
tentatively, is the one for many yea 
believed to be of John Dyer b 
actually of Samuel Dyer, a friend 0 
Dr. Johnson and a descendant of @ 
Somerset Dyer family which also h 
a poet (the Elizabethan Edward Dy 
author of My Mind to Me a Kingdon 
Is). And Mr. Grigson himself asks 
about paintings by John Dyer; he 
find five reproduced in my book 
though in black and white—and much 
of the charm of Dyer’s paintings com 
from his effective use of colour. Th 
two family portraits which you repra& 
duce are, I think, of John Dyers 
parents. I have never seen a portrait 
of his mother, but I have seen a por 
trait of his father and am quite sure 
the gentleman to the left is he. } 
John Dyer was born in Llanf 
nydd in August, 1699, and died 
Coningsby, Lincolnshire, in Decembél 
1757. The Dyers first moved 
Aberglasney about 1705, and live 
there for a few years as tenants befor 
by a very shrewd bargain made by t& 
poet’s father, they acquired Aber 
glasney and enough other property 
pay for everything, so that ultimate 
Aberglasney cost them next to nothin 
Aberglasney itself has a long ame 
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\stinguished history. It was originally 
'monastic foundation, and ruins 
| the old buildings still ornament 
le lawn there. It was given by 
enry VIII, about 1540, to Sir William 
aomas; in the 17th century it was the 
sidence of Bishop Rudd, of St. 
avid’s. Having visited Aberglasney 
nce myself, I am particularly sorry 
read in Mr. Grigson’s article that the 
ace seems to have fallen on such 
id days. 

I wonder whether you or Mr. 
tigson or any of yourreaderscould help 
e to trace some of the many papers 

John Dyer which have disappeared 

ace the beginning of this century. 
{most all his letters and_letter- 
poks, all his sermons and poetical 
januscripts, and several prose works 
ive been dispersed (I hope not 
‘stroyed) within the last sixty years. 
| anyone knows of the existence of 
lly manuscript material connected 
th John Dyer I should be grateful if 
|} would write to me.—Rarpu M. 
ILLIAMS, Trinity College, Hartford 6, 
\mnecticut. 


RANGOON, BURMA 


See letter: The Steam Tvam 


THE STEAM TRAM 


‘R,—Your article From Stage-Coach 
1 Steam-cay (January 10), in which 
depicted a steam tram of 1882, 
jought to my mind a similar vehicle 
juich I have recently seen on a visit to 
ingoon. I managed to obtain 
je enclosed photograph of this par- 
jular steam tram, which now stands 
| a concrete plinth in a corner of the 
lone Power Station forecourt in 
ingoon. It was built in London in 
83.—K. J. Hott, c/o Babcock and 
tlcox, 4, Bankshall-street, Calcutta, 1, 
dia. 


}MOCK-FROCKS IN THE 
*THIRTIES 


%,—It surprised me to learn, from the 
eresting article by Margaret Jones 
pril 11), with its many delightful 
otations from English rural writers, 
it the smock has so completely 
nished and had been disappearing 
so many years, for when I was a 
m student in Somerset, 1932-33, 
/ourers wearing smocks were quite 
common sight in and around 
ewton Mendip. Indeed, there must 
ve still been some demand for them, 
I saw them displayed for sale out- 
é€ a men’s outfitters in Wells. They 
re made of some coarse off-white 
terial and had simple honeycomb- 
king at either side of the yoke in 
nt. The examples I saw were all 


| STEAM TRAM OF 1883 THAT RAN IN 
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embroidered with green thread. They 
all had large collars similar to the 
example illustrated first in the article, 
although I remember one man wearing 
a smock that laced up from chest to 
neck with a green cord. 

I was told that labourers and 
cowmen wore the long smock. <A 
shorter garment to the knee was 
worn by carters.—SALLy E. ASHDEN 
(Mrs.), The Lobster Pot, Mousehole, 
Cornwall. 


KILVERT AND SMOCK-FROCKS 
SirR,—Since writing my article, The 
Vanished Smock-frock I have read 
the diary of Kilvert, the Victorian 
parson (1870-9). He was observant of 
local background and mentions smock- 
frocks several times. All but one of his 
examples are from Wiltshire. Their 
wearers were: a schoolboy in “round 
smock-frock or pinafore’’; a shepherd 
in a “white smock-frock’’; an old 
character who “never would wear a 
coat or anything but a smock-frock. 
He used to go about preaching in a 
smock-frock’’; an old farmer; a pat- 
riarchal grandfather ; and 
a man “dressed like a 
very old fashioned 
labourer indeed, with a 
very tall hat, a very long 
white smock-frock, and 
very black bushy whis- 
kers.’’ Kilvert describes 
a walk in the “bright 
evening meadows, the 
sun glinting upon the 
white smock-frocks of the 
work people.’’ The excep- 
tion is a hill shepherd on 
the Herefordshire-Welsh 
border. — MARGARET 
Jones, Snowberry Cot- 
tage, Preston Wynne, 
Hereford. 


CORN-DOLLY 
SURVIVALS 


Sir, — While on _ the 
road between Tunbridge 
Wells and _ Tonbridge, 
in Kent, I photographed 
these excellently made 
corn dollies, representing 
a windmill and a kan- 
garoo. Even the amusing 
detail of the baby mar- 
supial, peeping from 
mother’s pouch, is not 
omitted. It is refreshing 
to find that the ancient 
country crafts are far 
from dying out.—E. L. 
YOUNG, 15], Kensington- 
close, W.8. 
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CORN DOLLIES 


NETHERLANDS 
S1r,—I] should be glad if you or one of 
your readers could tell me _ the 


approximate age and probable origin 
of the two carved panels of which I 
send photographs. These, with two 
other panels, had been made up into a 
desk which was purchased some years 
ago at the sale of a farm on Speyside, 
and had previously been in one of the 
large houses in the district. The whole 
desk was covered with many coats of 
paint and was very dirty. The panels 
were removed, treated with lye and 
scraped clean. They are of oak, and now 
of a lovely silver-grey shade and quite 
sourd. They have been made up into 
a small chest of plain matching oak. 

The subjects of the panels appear 
to be Christ washing the feet of the 
disciples, Christ before Pilate and the 
placing of the dead body of Christ in 
the Tomb. The two latter, seen in the 
photographs, measure respectively 
17 ins. by 10 ins. and 17 ins. square. 
The fourth panel, much damaged, may 
represent Christ carrying the Cross.— 
WILFRED PRITCHARD, Silecroft, 60a, 
Altyincham -voad, Gatley, Cheadle, 
Cheshive. 

{These carved oak panels appear 
to be of South Netherlandish origin, 
perhaps from Brabant, and may have 
formed part of an altar-piece.| The 
fact that there are four panels, all 
connected with the Passion, would 
suggest that they are of one date and 
provenance. The style of carving 
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IN KENT REPRESENTING A WINDMILL 
AND A KANGAROO 


See letter; Corn-dolly Survivals 


CARVINGS FROM THE 


points to the middle of the 16th 
century. It may be noted, however, 
that the figure of Pilate in the upright 
panel is shown in a costume more 
characteristic of the 17th century. If 
this panel is not later than the others 
it is possible that all are after 1600 and 
were carved by a provincial craftsman 
working in an old-fashioned style. 
This upright panel seems to have been 
cut at the sides.—ED. | 


AN EVENTFUL VOYAGE 


Sir,—With reference to M. Little- 
dale’s letter (April 4), it may be of 
interest that the mainmast of the 
Pique was presented to the Sailing 
Club at Bembridge, Isle of Wight, by 
Mr. Blair Cochrane, a maternal grand- 
son of Sir Richard Sutton, who was a 
midshipman on board during her 
eventful voyage across the Atlantic 
with a sprung foremast, without a 
keel, forefoot, or rudder and requiring 
to be pumped every hour. 

In later years her Captain 
(Admiral Rous, as he became), when 
telling his nieces about the voyage, 
ended by saying: “I could not go 
back for repairs because I had to be 
home for the second autumn meeting 
at Newmarket.’’ He was a great 
handicapper—in his sailing days he 
even handicapped the ships’ gigs! A 
picture of the Admiral and Mr. George 
Payne as Fathers of the Turf is in the 
National Portrait Gallery — MAUREEN 
McKenna, 56, St. James’s-gardens, 
Holland Park, W.\1. 


CARVED PANELS OF CHRIST BEFORE PILATE AND THE ENTOMBMENT, PROBABLY FROM THE 
SOUTH NETHERLANDS 


See letter: Carvings from the Netherlands 
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THE LAGONDA 3-LITRE SALOON 


S one of the small class of quality cars 
yay built in this country, the Lagonda 
enjoys a high reputation for its stand- 
ard of engineering and finish—a reputation 
that is enhanced considerably by its associa- 
tion with the Aston Martin. The numerous 
racing successes of the latter have undoubtedly 
contributed towards the development of the 
six-cylinder overhead-camshaft 3-litre engine. 

The engine of 2,922 c.c. is similar to that 
used in the different versions of the Aston 
Martin, but less power has been extracted from 
it than when it is fitted to the sports versions of 
that make: the makers have been satisfied with 
a total output of 140 brake horse power at 
5,000 r.p.m. This guarantees a maximum speed 
comfortably in excess of 100 m.p.h., without 
either the driver or the passengers gaining the 
impression of strain. The upper engine com- 
ponents are easily accessible, but the oil dip- 
stick is tucked away between two hot exhaust 
pipes. 

This drawback is mitigated to some 
extent by the provision of an oil capacity gauge 
on the instrument board. With such an engine 
a full-flow oil filter is of course incorporated in 
the lubrication system. Twin S.U. petrol pumps 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


the driver's and the passenger’s seats have deep 
and luxurious padding beneath the leather up- 
holstery. The squabs give good support, and 
extend well up the back. Both seats are pro- 
vided with a wide range of adjustment and this, 
in conjunction with a telescopic steering column, 
allows a driver of any size to find the most 
efficient and comfortable position. The seat 
squabs can, in addition, be quickly adjusted for 
rake. 

The air of luxury proper to a car costing 
£3,000 is very obvious when one first enters the 
Lagonda. The fascia is of highly polished wal- 
nut, while the cowled instruments are black- 
faced. with clearly legible white figures. Thick 
carpets are fitted, and there is good provision for 
the normal impedimenta—a lockable cubby hole 
with a fitted cigarette case and mirror, and door 
pockets in front and rear doors. The fresh-air 
heater and demister is more powerful than is 
common, and in addition fresh-air ducts supply 
cooling air direct to the floor of the front com- 
partment. These are of the type used in ships 
and allow some adjustment to the direction of 
the air flow. 

The interior lighting is controlled from 


the dashboard, and a strong map-reading 


THE LAGONDA 3-LITRE SALOON, WHICH CAN CRUISE FOR LONG DISTANCES 
AT HIGH SPEED 


and carburettors supply mixture to the engine. 
The compression ratio is 8.2 : 1, which means 
that drivers anxious to drive at low speeds on 
top gear would be well advised to have about 
half their fuel 100 octane, to prevent pinking at 
low speeds. Detachable liners are used in the 
engine, which cools the engine and reduces 
weight. Much of the engine smoothness is due 
to the great rigidity of the crankcase, which is 
closed at its lower end, the crankshaft being 
inserted from the end. 

The Lagonda is unusual in being the only 
British car which has a true cruciform chassis 
frame, with the side members only subsidiary. 
It is also almost alone in using a combination of 
ball-joint independent front suspension with 
torsion-bar independent suspension at the rear. 
The rear brakes are mounted inboard, close to 
the differential, thus reducing unsprung weight 
appreciably. This system would suggest that 
the car would provide exceptionally comfortable 
motoring for the rear passengers, but this is 
diminished to some extent by the use of firmer 
settings for the rear springs and dampers than 
are usual. Servo-assisted Lockheed hydraulic 
brakes are used, but the softness and time-lag 
associated with servo-assistance have been 
eliminated. 

It is interesting that only 2? turns of 
the steering wheel are required from lock to 
lock. This gives the driver the advantage of 
having steering which is positive enough for a 
sports car, yet light enough for all practical pur- 
poses. The steering is far from being as light as 
on many other cars, but it is ideal for the person 
likely to purchase such a car. 

Front-seat comfort is exceptionally good; 


light is fitted, well shielded from the driver’s 
eyes. Such a car as the Lagonda is ideal for 
long-distance high-speed touring and for this’ 
reason the large luggage boot is of great 
importance. If only two people were using the 
car it might be difficult to find enough luggage 
to fill the boot. The lid is nicely spring-balanced, 
and no great strength is required to open it. 
The booed lock and the sealing are well 
balanced, so that turning the handle to close 
the boot causes the sealing to be properly 
compressed. 

It requires only a few minutes at the wheel 
of the Lagonda to realise its unusual qualities. 
There can be few luxurious passenger saloons in 
which so much attention has been paid to the 
requirements of discerning, experienced and skil- 
ful drivers. Nothing on the driving side of the 
specification has been sloppily done to make 
things easier for a thoughtless driver; instead, 
every control is precise and firm. When one 
starts the engine it is apparent that it is effi- 
cient and highly-tuned; its audibility, even at a 
tickover, increases only slightly with increased 
speed. When cruising at any speed between 
80 and 100 m.p.h. even a driver of decided 
mechanical insensitivity could not fail to be 
impressed by the feeling of tautness and 
mechanical rightness about the car. For reasons 
of precaution the recommended limit with the 
engine is 5,000 r.p.m., but on more than one 
occasion I exceeded this limit by a wide margin 
without gaining the impression that the engine 
was suffering. 

As the parent company of Lagonda and 
Aston Martin is also interested in the manu- 
facture of gear-boxes, it is not surprising 


’ acceleration. While the maximum speed can 


. but on suitable main roads it is surprising hoy 


that the gear-box is among the finest I have — 
used, although it is admittedly helped to some 

extent by a very good centrally-fitted gear lever, — 
The gear ratios are well chosen and enable the 
full power of the engine to be used for maximum 


comfortably in excess of 105 m.p.h., the aver: 
owner will probably be more interested in ¢ : 
ease with which 75 m.p.h. can be held for mil le 
after mile as a safe and comfortable cruising 
speed. 
Perhaps one of the great attractions of th 
car is its ability to do so much of its work with 
out recourse to the gear lever. The car is 
naturally at its best with intelligent use of th 
gear-box, particularly as the maximum on third 
gear can be anything between 70 and 75 m.p.h., 


quickly one can regain one’s cruising speed after 
a check without doing anything further than 
pressing the accelerator. Repeated emergency} 
stops-from maximum speed produced some 
brake fade, but only a few moments’ runnin 
was required for the full efficiency of the brake 
to be regained. The hand-brake lever is 
mounted below the fascia. 

The higher the speed and the rougher 
road the better does the suspension seem to 
At all times and under widely varying con 
tions the ride is completely level, and on nm 
occasion—even when the car is being cornere 
at the limit of adhesion—does roll become @ 
problem. The 19-gallon fuel tank has lockable 
fillers at both sides of the car. One’s peace of mind 
is increased by the provision of a reserve supply, 
which is controlled by an electric switch on th 
fascia. A built-in hydraulic jacking systeaa 
fitted. é 
It is of interest that the Lagonda appears 
to be smaller than it really is, when viewed fr 
the driving seat. This is largely due to the fal 
bonnet line, which enables both front wings 
be seen. As a result one can judge distance . 
with great accuracy. The headlights on the car 
I tested were exceptionally good, giving a go 
driving beam and a degree of dipping w 
suited both the driver and oncoming motori 
The fuel consumption of 18 m.p.g. averal 
during my test would probably be increa 
slightly by consistently harder driving. Wh 
most motorists are forced to buy cars which ¢ 
obedient to passing fashions, the Lagonda wi 
appeal especially to those interested in tr 
value, and capable of appreciating a fast am 
comfortable car obviously built by craftsm 
Despite the car’s high performance its great 
claim to one’s affections is the manner in whi 
it complies with any demand. It gives the il 
pression, too, that long-term economy 4 
reliability will be two of its good points. 


THE LAGONDA 3-LITRE SALOO 


Makers: Lagonda, Feltham, Middlesex 


SPECIFICATION 
Price £2,993 17s. | Brakes Lockheed hydrat 
(including P.T. £998 17s.) (Servo-assist 
Cubic capacity 2,922 c.c. | Suspension j 
Bore and stroke Independent all ro 
83 x 90 mm. | Wheelbase 9 ft. S$ 
Cylinders Six} Track (front) 4 ft. 82 
Valves Overhead | Track (rear) 4 ft. 83 
B.H.P. 140 at 5,000 r.p.m. | Overall length 16 ft. 35 
Carb. Twin S.U. | Overall width 5 ft. | 4 
Ignition Lucas coil | Overall height 5 ft. 2 
Oil filter Ground clearance 
Purolator full-flow | Turning circle 37, 
Ist gear 13.30 to 1} Weight 334 
2nd gear 9.02 to 1] Fuel cap. 19g 
3rd gear 6.06 to 1 | Oil cap. 12 
4th gear 4.56 to 1] Water cap. 24] 
Final drive Hypoid bevel! Tyres Firestone 6.00 
PERFORMANCE i 
Accelera- Petrol consumption 
tion Top 3rd 18 m.p.g. at ay 
30-50 9.7 secs. 7.4secs.| speed of 50 m.p.h, 
40-60 10.4secs. 7.8 secs. | Brakes: 30 to 0 in 3 


0-60 (all gears) 
Max. speed 


13.0 secs. 
106.4 m.p.h. 


(87 per cent. efficiency, 
Theoretical cruising spee 
15 0 


CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


t 


HE title Off the Record is, perhaps, mis- 
| leading. My material, in fact, is drawn 
|> from the official records of the recent 
jmen’s trials in connection with the forth- 
ning European championships in Vienna. 

| Now trials, and women’s trials in particular, 
|, apt to leave the selectors with a splitting 

idache. First shock was the victory of a 
yj rey team (note: not a London team) in the 
Wiuitelaw Cup. Personally, I was not in the 
jst surprised. A team consisting of two 
apatible partnerships—Mrs. Craig (captain) 
1 Miss Evans, Mrs. Goodall and Mrs. Evins— 
likely to be a match for any peripatetic 
Sabination of big names. 

Mrs. Craig’s team was unable to take part 
he first trial, so we had a four-cornered con- 
yt. I shall be tactful and adopt the official 
ynenclature; team A had the temerity to come 
tm north of the Border, but teams B, C and D 
a luded the cream of the London talent. Team 
7 started favourites, and the early events 
4 mised a satisfactory solution to the selectors’ 
+ blems. 

The anticipated clash of bidding styles was 
#jn in evidence when C met D in the first 
snd. This brings me to the subject of the 
sords. These are large printed sheets showing 
| four hands and other details, including the 

i ding at each of the four tables, the same 
| ds being played in both matches. When the 
"owing deal came up at table 4, the recorder 
«| to call for a halt in the proceedings, for the 
‘ited diagram makes provision for only seven 
nds of bidding. 

| 


&983 
| 5.98 
| OJ 932 
| &863 
 aK4 @AQ76 
(9Q7654 N © 102 
OAK Ww El 60864 
&AKIOI S &O72 
@) 1052 
MAK3 
©1075 
& 1054 


Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

| The bidding started at all four tables with 
>)» Heart by West, One Spade by East, and a 
s)1e-forcing Three Clubs by West. Why this 
4)den excitement, East asked herself, after a 
+|-committal One-over-One response? With a 
yerful two-suiter West would have opened 
9 Hearts, so she has either a super fit in 
+ des or a hand with a big point count, but the 
mg shape for an opening Two No-Trumps. 
Is, at three tables East described her hand 
»fectly with a rebid of Three No-Trumps—a 
»\rd in the unbid suit, only four Spades, and 
‘/real fit in either of West’s suits. Further 
«“/on could be taken in the event of certain 
*\ds by West. 

| West, in turn, had no problem. There was 


ate ed 


‘fit for a slam in a suit, and the combined 
“\nt must be insufficient for Six No-Trumps, 
“jin each case East was left to make ten 
\ks for a score of 630. The hand provided no 
nunition for a sensation-seeking reporter, 
2ss he happened to be present at the fourth 
.e, where the team D East and West players 
‘wed rather more enterprise. 

Let us glance at their sequence before we 
to unravel it: One Heart—One Spade; Three 
>s—Three Diamonds; Three Hearts—Four 
jrts; Four No-Trumps—Five Diamonds; 
|» No-Trumps—Six Clubs; Six Diamonds— 
;. Then came the first interruption. South, a 
Holent young person whose identity can be 
ssed, woke up and asked for a review of the 
ijling; having noted East’s Heart raise, South 
jbled almost apologetically, and the recorder 
ime conscious of the dwindling space on her 
ite 
| If you also review the bidding, you will 
‘er that West was in a position of acute 
ijomfort. The star effort was her rebid of 
ye Hearts, for her previous call, Three Clubs, 
| already suggested that her first suit was 


OFF THE RECORD . 
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pretty good. East’s imaginative raise on Ten 
and another becomes easier to understand; when 
Hearts were rebid for the second time, so to 
speak, she visualised something like A Q J 98 3. 
West apparently failed to allow for a possible gap 
in the agreed suit; the stable door swung open, 
and out trotted her trusty steed Blackwood. 

Grand slam prospects must have seemed 
nebulous when East showed only one Ace, but 
West toiled on with Five No-Trumps for a 
reason that escapes me. Since East had no 
King, a play for even twelve tricks began to 
look dubious; there was a certain subtlety in 
West’s bid of Six Diamonds, for it was unlikely 
that an opponent would double without a top 
honour in the suit. But South, as we have 
seen, felt she could dispense with this luxury. 

West reviewed the situation. Her partner’s 
second suit was probably shaded, and with bad 
breaks about Six No-Trumps might prove less 
costly. There was a pause while the recorder 
made an extension to the bidding diagram, 
followed by a dogged double of Six No-Trumps 
from South. Her partner, she knew, would 
assume that she wanted a Spade lead, but she 
might well be able to cope with this eventuality, 
and West duly went two down for a turnover 
of 1,130 (8 match points) on the deal. It will be 
noted that East-West made no fewer than 
twelve bids where the other pairs were content 
with four. 

Another hand from the same match: 


BOSD 
(Ol am 
Panos 
wo 
No 

Zz 


& AK 1043 
Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 
Here it was the turn of Team D’s 
North-South pair to undertake an elaborate 


CROSSWORD No. 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1420. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of April 25, will be announced next week. 
10, Lochinvar; 
16, Yearns: 
19, Cheers; PANG Pickled; 23, Lighterage; 25, Smee; 27, Venom; 
28, Nodulated’; 29; Astonish; 30, Bay rum. DOWN. et Walk- 
over; 2, Sackcloth; ‘a, Odin; 5, Morally; 6, Night watch; 7, Targe: 
8, Steeds: 9; Avaunt; 14, Libertyman; 17, Nilometer; 18, "Adden- 
dum; 20, ’ Springs; a1, Pagoda; 22, Olivia; 24, Genet; 26, Olga. 


Emanates; 
15, Egotist : 


Wisdom; 4, 
13, Bullet- head; 


ACROSS.—1, 
11, Gorse; 12, Ores; 


1421 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach : 
“Crossword No. 1421, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 12, 
Garden, London, W.C.2 2, ” not later than the first post on the morning of 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


investigation with the following sequence: One 
Club—One Spade; Two Clubs—Two Diamonds; 
Two Spades—Three Clubs; Three Diamonds— 
Three Spades; Four Spades. The result, 
unfortunately, was two down. Note: nine 
bids without any mention of No-Trumps. 

This is scarcely consistent with a comment in 
The British Bridge World: “‘ There was the usual 
rush to No-Trump contracts where the combined 
holdings offered better prospects played in a 
suit.” 

If South’s first rebid strikes you as uncon- 
structive, you should bear in mind that this pair 
favour the prepared Club opening; South’s 
duty, therefore, is to announce that her suit 
happens to be genuine. You may prefer the 
team C sequence: One Club—One Spade; One 
No-Trump—Two No-Trumps; Three Spades— 
Three No-Trumps. Result—ten tricks made for 
a swing of 530 (6 match points). 

Some players, conscious of the Heart 
weakness, would prefer to say Three Clubs over 
One No-Trump, but this bid is somewhat mis- 
leading and liable to be passed: it suggests that 
North has no use for No-Trumps. 

Note South’s bid of Three Spades, a fine cost- 
nothing call opposite an understanding partner. 
It is not, of course, an attempt to run away from 
No-Trumps; South wants to be in game, but her 
hand is of the type (top cards but little padding) 
that may play better in a trump contract if 
North has five Spades. 

Team C won this match in comfort. The 
losers then beat team B, another London galaxy 
who had actually lost in the first round to the 
Scottish champions. Team A succumbed after 
a stout fight to C and D. From this it would 
appear that team C, with two victories, were 
about six times as good as team B when they 
met in the last round. As it was a woman’s 
event, you can guess the outcome. Team C 
could do nothing right and lost by a street, so 
the final result was a tie with their victims of the 
first round. 

Well, there willbe another trial to “ help the 
selectors.” Perhaps Mrs. Craig and company 
will cut this Gordian knot. 


ACROSS 

1. Proposals are like balances (7, 7) 

8. Is dried though in rain (6) 

9. The pump does it but not to the pipe (7) 

2, Exhortation to the pack (4) 

13. The raw material of brain power (4, 6) 

15. Artisan whose father was at a University? (5) 

A general takes something to eat in Lincoln- 

shire (8) 

in pursuit, and in possession so” 

—Shakespeare (3) 


Nike 


18. Lean diet (anagr.) (8) 
May a woman be admitted, then? Almost 
2,3 
23. Island 69 (10) 
24, Audrey said she was not one (4) 
Strictly speaking a novelist only more so (7) 
27. A great house girded (6) 
28. For the draughtsman’s use when having a 
shot? (9, 5) 
DOWN 
2. “What care these for the name of king?” 
—Shakespeare (7) 
3. Two islands, one to suit (4) 
4. That look of Cassius (6) 
5. Agricultural unit of measure? (8) 
6. The chorus coming in, or staying out? (10) 
7 
(0) 


. Acid minister (anagr.) (12) 
. It remains on the door when the door is on 
it (5) 
11. It is really not meant for the concert hall 
(7, 5) 
14. A book to paint her on (10) 
16. What a tribe! Enough to make one exclaim 
(3) 
17. Such a tread should be safe in the meadow (8) 
19, It gives a touch of colour (5) 
21. The flower of ruined abbeys? (7) 
22. No solitary by the seaside (6) 
. The Spanish graduate in the Mediterranean 
(4) 
Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States, 


The winner of Crossword No. 1419 is 


Mrs. Roger Walker, 
The Street, 
Heath Charnock, 
nr. Chorley, 
Lancashire. 
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Flower-strewn suite 


Kidney-shaped dressing table, 

3’6” across, complete with triple mirror 
and plate glass top; dressed in 
Everglaze chintz with wild flower 
design on pale pink, green, blue, 

yellow or beige grounds. £38.10.0 
Buttoned-back chair to match. £12.6.0 
Kidney-shaped stool to match. 9 gns 
This 31” chintz also by the yard. 10/3 
Alabaster lamp; white or pale pink. 37/6 
Pleated chiffon shade trimmed guipure 
lace, 8” across, overall height 14”; 
peach, rose, ivory or gold. 65/6 


Not shown: bedside pedestal-fitted 
cupboard with shelf and drawer; 
plate glass top. 11 gns 


FURNISHINGS: LAMPSHADES: SECOND FLOOR 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO LTD OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI (BELGRAVIA 5000) AND BOURNEMOUTH 
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A Bathroom 
by 
BOLDING 


You are cordially invited 
to visit our Mayfair Showrooms 


at 58 Davies Street London W.1 


Here you will be able to see 
delightful bathrooms 
of the highest quality 


materials and workmanship 


JOHN BOLDING & SONS LIMITED Founded in 1822. 
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‘HOULD HOTELS BE 


|\NGLISH hotels are often criti- 
| cised as being uncomfortable 
|-4 and expensive. In fact, so far as 
|;ommodation is concerned, they are 
ybably more comfortable than 
els on the Continent, and certainly 
ty are often more hygienic. But 
tre is no denying that they are 
bensive, and that the food and 
‘vice are frequently indifferent. In 
ticular, visitors from abroad are at 
loss to understand why they are 
mpelled to eat at set hours, and why 
»y find it virtually impossible to get 
[fee and, say, an omelette. when 
»y arrive at a country hotel after the 
jognised hour for serving dinner. 

| 


RISING COSTS 


OT only are the food and service 
in English hotels poor by com- 
lrison with those that rule on the 
Intinent, but there is an actual 
portage of hotels, especially in 
|indon and other large towns. And 
| view of the fact that the tourist 
ide is one of our greatest foreign 
rrency earning industries—approxi- 
itely £80 million is spent on an 
jerage each year by visitors from 
|road, of which nearly half is paid in 
lars—this is obviously a matter of 
me consequence. On the other hand, 
nen one considers some of the 
[ficulties that hoteliers in this 
juntry have to contend with, it is 
jarcely surprising that there should 
| a reluctance to invest in this type of 
‘operty. For example, rates have 
‘creased steadily since the war, as 
ive the costs of coal, gas, electricity, 
‘ten, kitchen equipment, repairs 
id maintenance. Moreover, the 
tering Wages Act, which brought 
‘proved conditions for hotel staffs, 
Jakes it impossible to serve late meals 
ithout paying overtime and further 
stricting margins of profit. Neverthe- 
s, all these things when added 
gether are not sufficient to account 
_r the unpopularity of hotels as an 
westment, and the truth of the 
jatter is that investors believe that 
ey can find a quicker and safer 
turn for their money elsewhere. 


They are probably right, for | 


‘ie Government, who are respon- 
ble for providing suitable accom- 
odation for tourists and who are 
-vxious to cash in on the dollars that 
ey provide, though they are pre- 
‘red to pay lip-service to the catering 
dustry, have not as yet offered the 
_vestor sufficient inducement to risk 
‘ie large capital outlay involved in 
le acquisition and running of an 
otel. Indeed, there is a growing 
eling that if dollars are so important, 
te Government should make some 
mtribution in the form of subsidies. 
1 short, if “‘tourism’’ is to be a 
srmanent feature of the nation’s 
tonomy, the risks entailed by cater- 
g for its needs, so the argument runs, 
1ould be shared by the Government 
id the individual. 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
ENCOURAGED 
‘OCAL authorities have sometimes 
— been accused of being un-co- 
derative when it comes to encourag- 
ig schemes designed to promote 
uilding and repairs by private enter- 
cise, especially where public \funds 
re likely to be involved. It is refresh- 
ig to read that the chairman of a 
/iltshire rural district council has 
ated that during the past three years 
1e Council had received 49 appli- 
itions, and that the present-day 
aluations of the properties concerned 
ytalled £80.770, upon which the 
ouncil had made advances amount- 
1g to £61,785. The Finance Com- 
littee were perfectly satisfied that 
1ey were well secured on the money 
iat they had lent on the properties, 


_ SUBSIDISED ? 


and they went on to say that the loans 
had helped their housing difficulties. 
It is, as the committee say, “‘a very 
good scheme,”’ and one that might be 
extended in other directions, includ- 
ing, perhaps, to hotels. 


BORDER ESTATE SOLD 


NCLUDED among a number of 
sales of agricultural land that have 
taken place recently is part of Mr. 
Hugh Leggat’s Fairnington estate, 
which covers roughly 1,800 acres near 
Kelso, Roxburghshire, and which in- 
cludes some of the best arable and 
grazing in the Border country as well 
as a keep-style house dating from the 
16th century. Mr. Leggat has lived at 
Fairnington for many years and is well 
known as an owner and breeder of 
bloodstock and of Oxford Down sheep. 
He is keeping more than 650 acres of 
the estate, and the remainder, which 
includes Fairnington House, has been 
bought by Major A. C. Gibson, who 
takes possession this month following 
the sale of his Welham estate at Malton 
in the North Riding. Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff, of York, acted for the 
vendor in each instance. 

Another important sale of agri- 
cultural land that took place recently 
concerned Poulton Fields, an estate of 
514 acres that lies within a fence near 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire. It in- 
cludes a Cotswold stone house, 
modernised buildings for an attested 
herd (with cowsheds for 40 and a 
Dutch barn), a bailiff’s house, staff flat 
and eight cottages, and was sold 
privately by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley on behalf of the executors 
of Lieut.-Col. F. E. B. Wignall. 


£23,000 FOR FARM 

SUCCESSFUL auction was held 

the other day when Messrs. 
George Jackson and Son offered 
Hollands, a farm of 214 acres with a 
medium-sized Georgian house and four 
cottages situated at Codicote, Hert- 
fordshire, for the executors of the late 
G. T. Ansell. Admittedly a Georgian 
house with a compact farm situated on 
a main road about 26 miles from 
London was bound to be in consider- 
able demand, and, in fact, more than 
80 people attended the sale. The bid- 
ding began at £10,000 and rose swiftly 
until the property was knocked down 
to Mr. John Ansell for £23,000, 
an average of nearly £109 an acre. 

An auction that yielded mixed 
results was that of the late Miss 
Rachel Parsons’s Branches Park estate, 
near Newmarket, Suffolk, but, although 
10 of the 33 lots submitted were 
unsold, prices were good on the whole. 
Bansted, a farm of 182 acres, fetched 
£13,000, an average of just over £70 an 
acre. In particular, there was spirited 
bidding by timber merchants for the 
various lots of woodland. Branches 
Park itself has been demolished, but 
the site of 27 acres fetched £3,000. 
Messrs. R. C. Knight and Sons and 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. were 
in charge of the auction. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 


yb Neeks several sales planned for 
the near future is that of Bishop- 
stone and Lovell’s Farms, which 
together cover 391 acres at Bolney, 
Sussex, They are to be auctioned by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons next 
month. The land, which includes 
nearly 100 acres of woodland, will be 
offered as a whole or in three lots, with 
vacant possession at Michaelmas. 

On May 21 Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. will go to auction with 
The Banks, Robertsbridge, Sussex, a 
black-and-white period farm-house 
standing in approximately 150 acres 
with a T.T. cow-house for 28 cows. 
There is trout fishing in the Darwell 
Reservoir. PROCURATOR. 
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A Longines watch combines great 


qualities—a beautiful, costly 


@ 
movement; an adamant discipline; a LO NGoINES 
=a VS 
X 


proud lineage, generation after 


generation—with the unaffected THE WORLD'S MOST 


simplicity which is elegance itself. HONOURED WATCH 


See the latest, loveliest Longines at your local jeweller 


Sole Representatives in the United Kingdom 
BAUME & CO. LTD., LONDON 


THE LOUNGE CHAI R 
for indoors —and out 


A truly comfortable lounge 
chair in contemporary 
design with foam seating, 
the “‘Foldaway”’ is the first 
lounge chair that will . 
fold for easy storage 

and portability. 

Moreover, the “Foldaway” 
is covered in “Arvinim’’ 
fabric that is weather- 
proofed, thus making it = 
ideal for verandah and 
garden use as well as that 
‘‘spare chair’’ indoors. 


The frame is of tubular steel and there is a choice 
of five colours, plain or printed “Arvinim.” The 
“‘Foldaway”’ closes to a thickness of only 5 inches—and ‘ 
only the “Foldaway” can do this! 

— FOR INDOOR USE ONLY, yet still easily closed, 


there is another model with black ebonized wood frame 
covered in “Tibor” fabric. ~ 


Obtainable from leading furniture stores. Write for ~ 
illustrated leaflet to: “ 


Dept. L.5. A. ARENSON LTD. : 
Park Road, High Barnet, Herts. BARnet 4501-3 


* Patents pending in U.K. and Commonwealth 
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White or cream nylon shirts from 
65/- to 78/6. Striped nylon—red, 


nylon—red, blue or black, collar 
attached, single front, double cuff, 
85/-. 


blue, grey or green or checked THE PL AYER’S GUIDE TO N AVY CUT 


A leader among the \ 
great tobaccos of the world. 
Unchanging in quality, 
unique in flavour, slow- 
burning and very 
economical. 


2-02 airtight tins 9/7 


\/ Nylon from 


Gieves 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1785 
This singularly smooth 
BUCA) SI NIE SENS tobacco, is lighter to look 


~ LONDON, W.1 at and a trifle milder 


in flavour than Player’s 
Medium Navy Cut. 


2-oz airtight tins 9/7 


Telephone: _ 
HYDe Park 


Elastic waist jockey 
shorts, 16/6 per pair. 
Elastic waist trunks, 
19/- per pair. 


Superb leaf compressed 
in a coil of rope, slowly 
matured, and cut the 
traditional Navy way; 
the Admiral of the 
Player’s Fleet. 


2-02 airtight tins 9/9 


All c.vailable in 1-oz packets. 


Athletic vests, no 
sleeves, 19/- each. 


save TIME, MONEY, LABOUR... 


DIG, HOE, RIDGE, CUT, TRIM with the 


Clifford 


HAYTER 


(Reg'd) 
and calling as it goes / 
No matter how long or tough 
The bigger your the grass the HAYTER MOTOR 
garden the greater SCYTHE will not choke and_ 
your problems. Labour produces a neat, trim finish | 
is more and more without effort. 
difficult to get, manual : , 
cultivation takes up more Illustrated is the 26 inch 
time and money than you can HAYTER SCYTHE  Self- 
afford. A ‘Clifford’? Cultivator propelled by a Villiers 250 c.c. 
Mark 1 will soon save its cost. It 4-stroke engine. Trailer seat 
does every cultivating and available as optional extra. 
“cleaning”’ job far more easily, far 
more quickly, far more thoroughly. Cash Price 
Models to suit every gardener or grower. Precision ae pe ace 
built, all-gear drive, prices from £96.10 payment of 
(ex factory) or “pay-as-you-grow”’ terms. £12. 17 - 0 
Triple Narrow Unit N and 8 m’thly 
Pp itor arrow payments of 
Unit conversion set available as £12.17.0 


required. See also 
the ‘Clifford’? Super Power Scythe 


for cutting, or 


The ‘Stormoguide’ is more than just a 
barometer. Its specially marked dial 
enables future weather conditions to be 
determined with accuracy, at a glance. 


clearing brush, scrub or 


undergrowth of 


The ‘Stormoguide’ is made by Short & Clinch it— ee Panes ob Naa Cs) 
Mason, the famous precision instrument witha 
makers whose range of 20 different “CLIFFORD” 


“Stormoguides’, and barometers, is on 
display now at your jewellers or opticians. 


In case of difficulty, write to 


SHORT & MASON 


Aneroid Works, Hale End Road, 
Walthamstow, London, E.17. 


and the address of my nearest dealer 
who will arrange a free demonstra- ADDRESS Pietiea canes vosiinitas tabs «1s wciluust cones acteee 
tion (Post in unsealed envelope, 

ZA DOBTATO) ee oatete alata telat tetetentay Sctaatecaiateaetetints (ai -c's ws tara/ste Sraneiets tare iis @ ar efenten 


CLIFFORD CULTIVATORS LTD., (CL3) WEST HORNDON, ESSEX. Tel. HERONGATE 222 


HAYTERS (Sales) Ltd. 
6 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, Her 
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ELECTRIC POWER IN 
~GREATER DEMAND 


OME districts have been more 
| fortunate than others in the 
progress made in bringing main 
\tricity supplies to farms and ham- 
|, Recently I saw a map of my part 
|he country and there are very few 
jik areas left where there are no 
jismission lines. Taking England 
| Wales as a whole, the Central 
jctricity Authority claims that 
yer cent. of the rural areas now have 
iain supply. The farms newly con- 
jted last year again showed an 
ease over the previous year. There 
| been a good deal of talk lately 
|ut rural electrification being halted 
jause of the credit squeeze and diffi- 
ies which the supply boards may 
e in finding finance. But Lord St. 
ee speaking for the Ministry of 
culture, assures us that the pro- 
‘mme is well ahead of schedule and 
| has every confidence that the 
rds will achieve their forecast of 
‘per cent. of all farms in England 
| Wales and a considerably higher 
‘portion of other rural premises 
‘og connected to the main supply 
| 1963. It was satisfactory also to 
ir that rural electrification by and 
ze does pay and that farm connec- 
‘os are reasonably sound proposi- 
‘as. This was not so a few years ago, 
jause many farmers treated main 
\ctrictty merely as a source of light 
| the farm-house building. They 
idly used electric power at all. Now 
'y are using more for water pump- 
|, grain drying, machine milking, 
‘tigerators andsoon. Electric power 
1 be a great labour-saver. 


irm Television 


‘OR the past twenty years the 
| B.B.C. has given us a useful ser- 
le of farm broadcasts which many 
amtry folk appreciate. Now that so 
iny people have television sets, it is 
keeping with the times that these 
m broadcasts should be extended 
the viewing service, and from 
tober onwards the B.B.C. will run 
regular farm television programme 
ce a week. This is already an estab- 
ned feature in America, where the 
‘partment of Agriculture uses tele- 
jon to put across technical advice 
easily acceptable form. The B.B.C. 
ll be able to take us to farms where 
| can see the practices that we have 
id and heard about but never seen; 
2 practical man likes to see for him- 
\f. Presumably the Ministry of 
ficulture’s N.A.A.S will now get 
sy filming the best practices in 
iking and feeding silage, lay-outs 
* piggeries to save labour, fencing 

give more effective controlled 
azing and so on. We do not want 
9 many studio discussions between 
€ pundits on agricultural policy 
lose ideas are already well known 
most of us through sound broad- 
sting. Will independent television 
me along now with sponsored farm 
levision, boosting fertilisers, com- 
und feeding-stuffs and other such- 
ce necessities? 


racked Eggs 


; Soe at this time of year when 
the hens are in full lay I am 
ked how to avoid the price deduction 
hich the packing stations make for 
‘gs that show shell cracks when 
ndled. The cracks may barely be 
en by eye in ordinary light, but they 
e faults which spoil the market 
ue. Cracked eggs break too readily. 
) far as I know there is no single 
medy, but there are two important 
ints to watch. The hens should 
we limestone in some form which 
ey can take when they want it. 
ore important, cracks can be avoided 
7 having enough nest boxes pro- 
ded with ample straw and making a 


collection by basket twice a day at 
least. Hens struggling into boxes that 
already contain eggs are likely to 
crack them. 


Galloways in Demand 


REEDERS of Galloway cattle, on 

both sides of the Border, are well 
pleased with the demand for their 
stock. Those who have established a 
good name could readily sell many 
more animals than they have surplus 
to their herd requirements. There is 
even talk of starting an English Gal- 
loway herd book society, so popular 
has this black polled breed become in 
the south of England as well as the 
north. Certainly, the Galloway as a 
pure-bred or crossed with the Short- 
horn has proved hardiness and quality. 
A tew days ago I passed on the road 
a herd of blue-grey cows with their 
calves and a very pleasing sight they 
made. Some farmers in the south are 
using a white Shorthorn bull with 
Galloway cows to increase herd num- 
bers by keeping on the heifer calves for 
breeding. They should do well. 


Farm Institutes 


ORD DE LA WARR is taking the 
chair of a committee appointed 
to look into the farm institutes and the 
provision of further education for 
agriculture which is made by local 
education authorities. This is a strong 
committee and among its members are 
educationalists, a practical farmer and 
a farm-worker. There is need for such 
an enquiry because some of the farm 
institutes are full to overflowing, 
while others have vacant places. It 
will be particularly interesting to know 
how far the prejudices of small 
farmers who did not themselves have 
much in the way of educational oppor- 
tunity prevent their sons from going 
to a farm institute. It is remarkable 
that one or two farm institutes draw 
students from great distances because 
they have a national reputation, 
whereas others are not fully used even 
by the local farming community. 


Hybrid Maize 


i a North America hybrid maize has 
had a spectacular success and now 
there are reports of the trials of 42 of 
the most promising of the American 
and Canadian hybrids made over five 
years in 28 countries in Europe and 
the Mediterranean region. F.A.O. has 
been promoting this development, 
which seems well worth while. An 
increase of 845,000 tons in the crop 
was achieved in 1955, although only 
9 per cent. of the maize-growing areas 
of the participating countries were 
sown to hybrid varieties. Some Euro- 
pean countries have successfully de- 
veloped in-bred lines from their own 
varieties, which when crossed with 
American in-breds give hybrids that 
are superior to American hybrids 
when grown under European condi- 
tions. F.A.O. feels that this project is 
now well enough established for the 
interested countries to join together 
to finance further developments. 


Ayrshire Exports 


eee ia consignments of pedigree 
Ayrshire cattle have been shipped 
abroad in recent weeks. The United 
States, Canada, Germany, Kenya, 
Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia and 
Tanganyika have all been buying. 
The breed seems to do particularly 
wellin Kenya, where there are several 
well-established herds. The export of 
three bulls and four heifers to establish 
a Pakistan Government herd at 
Rawalpindi may open up a valuable 
export field. 
CINCINNATUS. 


Maia, the Roman goddess of growing, gave us our name 
for the present month. Down-to-earth as ever, the Saxons called 11 
© Thrimilce’, for no better reason than that cows 
could now be milked three times a day. 


Behind many a trim facade, crisis develops. 


Impassioned voices demand to know the where- 
abouts of the blanco. The search for linseed oil 
brings chaos in its wake . . . cricket is here again. 
Let the darling buds of May scent the air as they 
will. Let blackbirds sing upon the thorn, let ribbons 
deck the maypole gay: these things may be 
Summer’s heralds but, by gad, sir—they are not 
cricket. And so, of small account. The rest of us 
can take heart, however. The Midland Bank likes 
small accounts ; and, because it gives to them the 
same courteous attention that it gives to all calls 


upon its services, the Bank is not unnaturally 


popular among young people in all walks of life. 


MIDLAND BANK 
PIMIEE D 


Head Office : Poultry, London, E.C.2 


2130 branches throughout England and Wales 


MORE GROWS IN 
GARDEN THAN 
GARDENER 
HAS SOWN 


...S0 protect your 
hands against stings and scratches from 
nettles, prickles and thorns, by wearing 
ANDY Garden Gloves. Durable and long- 
lasting they remain comfortably soft and 
pliable after constant wetting and washing. 
Get a pair today! 

These are the Gloves you have heard about 
5/6 per pair from all Ironmongers and 
Stores. 

TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. LTD., ROCHDALE 


GARDEN GLOVES 


COSTESSEY 
NORWICH 


JULY 2nd to 5th, 1957 
RIDING, DRIVING 


AND 


JUMPING CLASSES 


ENTRIES CLOSE 


Tuesday, May 21st, 1957 


Prize Lists and Entry Forms will be 


forwarded on application 


ALEC HOBSON, Secretary 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 
35, Belgrave Square, London, $.W.1 


PRE MAY 2 .791:9)597 


1 Ib. box of 


assorted chocolates 12/6 


BY 
APPOINTMENT MAJESTY 
TO j 


THE QUEEN 


‘ 


PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE a 


“HAMpaG® 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 


BESPOKE 
pe a er es ee ee 
38 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 17718 


SHOEMAKERS 


Men’s Brown Buckskin Brogued Oxford 
shoes, for easy wear—very soft 
and comfortable—available 

in good average sizes for 
immediate use. 
Every attention 
given to enquiries 
by post, from home 
or overseas. 


£8.15.0 per pair 


ROBERTS 
ORIGINAL 
BROWN 
WINDSOR 
SOAP 


The choice of 
the discerning since 
Regency days 


Toilet size 1/13d, Bath Disk 2/3d, per table 


By appointment ito 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeti 
Toilet Soap Makers i 


WINDSOR, ENGLARS 


600 SUITES, one to six rooms eat 
with private bathroom and telephone 
Snack Bar, Club Bar, Grill Roe 
Lounge, Valet and Maid Servi 
and Garage for 200 cars. ] 


Write for fully illustrated brochure 
phone AMBassador 7733- 


Gro 


pc ofoolo o aanojoks 
Sosesse@Oocc#200 00000080 FBI 


Park & West 


MARBLE ARCH - LONDON 
_siborsmnanenia eran uae) ee 


: 20* centuty Cuimga 


is a harsh, wearing trial! There’s urgent nees 
for you, Sir, for you, Madam, to escape from it 
for a while to a quiet, unspoiled corner oF 
England which can, at the same time, prov! 
refined sophistication! Is there such S5 
Yes, indeed—Frinton—where serenity 
with elegance and where interesting pe 
find rest, good health and pleasurable li 
And, at the luxuriously appointed 
you'll find a standard of comfort, incompam @ 
able table and cellar, and courtly service the 
is a refreshing change from the brashness 
the time in which we live. May we have 
pleasure of providing you with a copy of 
brochure? 


THE GRAND, 
FRINTON 


(Telephone: Frinton 678) 


earth 


Mri 
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IMPERIAL 
Ambiance 
HOTEL 
Exceptionelle 


fine wines 


rew Gloag soni 
Perth,Scotl 


ANAAWANAVEARY 


Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘‘Grouse”’ 
ptch Whisky are again available— 
the delight of connoisseurs. This 
ily superlative Scotch has been well- 
own and esteemed for over 150 years. 
|make sure of your personal supplies, 
‘ase order without delay. A cheque for 
1.12.0d. brings a case of one dozen 
ttles, carriage paid, direct to your 


20USEWHISKY 


'HEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


lenders of the Famous ‘“‘ Grouse” Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 


nporters of the popular ‘‘Pintail”’ Sherry. 


JPEN A DEPOSIT 
ACCOUNT WITH 
INTEREST .... AT 


| 
Us | Today's 
PER | Finest 
ANNUM 
| Investment 


BELMONT 
| FINANCE 
SORPORATION 


LIMITED 


Members of the Industrial 
Bankers’ Association 


end to your ee for Booklet 
(25 


ondon: 53, Coleman Street, E.C.2. 
‘eading: 18, Westcote Road. 
‘irmingham: 310 Gazette Buildings. 
‘ardiff: 40, Newport Road. 
fanchester: 16, Deansgate. 
iverpool: 87, Lord Street. 
lewcastle-on-Tyne: 5, Ridley Place. 
ilasgow: 173, St. Vincent Street. 
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NEW BOOKS 


CAN WE ESCAPE 
DISASTER? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. FRED HOYLE’S Man and 
Materialism (Allen and Un- 
win, 12s. 6d.) is not well 

named. The title suggests an argu- 
ment on the dreariest of all topics—an 
argument which either side can always 
conclude to its own satisfaction. What 
in fact we have here is a brilliant and 
exciting exposition of the dilemma in 
which the human race stands in its 
present moment of crisis, as Mr. Hoyle 
sees it. 

To summarise with a perhaps 
absurd brevity, this is how the argu- 
ment goes. Civilisation could not 
come into being while men were 
nomadic. Food is the basis on which 
life depends, and so long as men 
scrounged about the earth giving all 
their time to finding food—killing 
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MAN AND MATERIALISM. By Fred Hoyle 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 


THE TROPICS. 


animals and eating what they found 
growing, but not cultivating the land 
—they remained at a point of what 
Mr. Hoyle calls fossilisation. The word 
should be remembered. Fossilisation 
is at the root of the argument. One 
might see the stream of human living 
as clutched to a standstill in an ice-age 
of convention, then flowing forward 
again under the genial warmth of 
fresh inspiration, and this freeze and 
flow happening again and again. 


FOSSILISATION SET IN 


When men became cultivators 
and stood still, they were for the first 
time on the march. Their numbers 
were few and they were able to pro- 
duce and store more food than they 
needed. Prosperity caused an increase 
of population, many members of which 
were able to give their minds to other 
things than farming. Hence arose the 
beginnings of art, science, mathematics 
and the formulation of superstitions 
into religion. Then the fossilisation 
set in. Mr. Hoyle thinks the cause was 
the descent of craftsmen into slaves 
and the degeneration of the priests’ 
activities into a fruitless pursuit of 
magical beliefs. 

Another point is that in a 
civilised society, with the rising 
prosperity that it involves, those who 
do not produce food tend to become so 
many as to overbalance the economy. 
“The temptation is to raise an army to 
seize someone else’s food. This only 
makes matters worse, because the 
raising of an army increases the non- 
productive component.’’ Neverthe- 
less, that was how things went up to 
the coming, and at last the collapse, of 
the Roman Empire. 

Up till now, civilisation had been 
based on animate labour—the work of 
man and beast. During the feudal 
period, when a plague could wipe out 
millions, labour was so scarce that a 
search for mechanical substitutes 


By Edgar Aubert de la Rie, Francois Bourliére 
and Jean-Paul Harroy 


(Harrap, 63s.) 


RINGING THE CHANGES. 
(Macmillan, 18s.) 
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began. The windmill, the mechanical 
saw, the forge, the tilt-hammer, the 
ship’s rudder, gunpowder, printing: 
all these things belong to that time, 
and researches in dynamics culminated 
later in the discoveries of Newton, 
“which supplied the pattern for all 
subsequent scientific development.” 
Once the Middle Ages were 
behind us, the move to industrialism 
was swift, based on the use of in- 
animate labour: coal, electricity, oil, 
and now, atomic power. The use of 
machines led to an enormous increase 
in human resources: food, clothing, 
and all else; and this permitted a 
startling rise in human population. 
And that’s the snag to which Mr. 
Hoyle’s long preamble leads. His 
argument is that things went well 


By Mazo de la Roche 


enough while industrial nations ex- 
ported machines in return for food 
from agricultural nations; but now 
every country wants to “‘industrialise”’ 
itself. ‘‘Soon every nation will be 
wanting to exchange manufactures 
that nobody wants for food that no 
one has got.” 


A SINGLE-POWER WORLD? 


We are back at the old point that 
a civilisation releases from field labour 
great numbers of people who find 
other work to do. Field labour de- 
mands fewer than ever now that it is 
mechanised, and the surplus popula- 
tion adopts, to put it plainly, all sorts 
of invented but essentially useless jobs. 
So the country becomes “fossilised.” 
Mr. Hoyle thinks Britain already 
“fossilised”’ in this way, and predicts 
that America soon will be unless some- 
thing is done about it. So far, war has 
“worked” as a means of breaking up 
over-rigid communities; but, because 
of atomic power, it won’t work any 
more. 

The only thing that will work is 
a single-power world, to replace what 
is now, in effect, a two-power world— 
the United States and Russia. “It is 
perhaps because a two-power world is 
the next best thing to a one-power 
world that we have just managed to 
prevent world-war during the last five 
or six years.” 

But, in any sort of world, Mr. 
Hoyle sees disaster ahead if a volun- 
tary reduction of population does not 
take place. The earth simply cannot, 
he argues, go on feeding men if the 
population curve continues its present 
upward trend. Supposing all went as 
he would wish it to do: one world state 
with a falling population. Then he is 
up against his bogey. “‘Fossilisation 
must become a serious problem in a 
single-power world without war.’’ He 
comforts himself with the thought that 
“‘a single-power world is not the same 
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SUN WAY 


eve 


Your best bedroom will look 
prettier, your living room more 
gracious, your dining room more 
dignified—your whole house cooler 
in summer, warmer in winter when you 
dress your windows in pastel 
coloured Sunway Vevo Blinds. 

So practical too; providing privacy, 
preventing draughts and protecting 
fabric from fading. 

Insist on Sunway at your nearest 
retailer. Free colour brochure CL 


VENETIAN VOGUE LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


gwe every Koome 
a2 SUNWAY »z 


aece 
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GORDON LOWES 


Write for our booklets on 
“Tennis, Croquet and Golf,” “Sailing and Summer Clothes,” 
“Underwater Swimming Equipment.” 


a 


Post orders by return. 


the crepe-soled shoe 
that asks to be walked in 


Nothing so springy, nothing so 
comfortable as the crepe sole. 

It makes a comeback now, 

teamed with suede and calf. 

Frankly a walking shoe this, for miles 
of easy going. Ask for “Gorse” in 
either tan calf with brown suede, 

or brown calf with brown suede. 


Sizes: 54-10. B fitting. . 


fg. 


99/9 j 
j 
A 


Non-creasing dress in new linen and Terylene mixed, navy, yellow, turquoise and oatmeal 
178/6d. Man’s slacks in Terylene, navy or tan, 147/-. This wonderful material is light, 
easy to pack and requires no ironing. His fleecy back cotton windcheater in royal, white, 
black, bottle and canary, 35/-. 
Knowledgeable golfers to advise on your clubs and clothes. 


21-23 Brompton Arcade, Knightsbridge, London, 8:W 
Phone : Kensington 4494/5/6 Cables: Golow, Low 


Beautiful hair 


is a matter of care 


But beautiful hair is a matter of course if you use 
the Mason Pearson brush. With its strong but 
flexible slender spired tufts of nylon or black boar 
bristle, scientifically set in a pneumatic rubber 
cushion, the Mason Pearson brush reaches the 
hair roots and thoroughly massages the scalp. 
Gently it sweeps through the tangles, cleans- 
ing the hair of all dust and dandruff, 
lifting each disarranged strand into 

place. The hair feels fresh and 


POCKET SIZE 


11/6 clean... looks glossy, trim 

SHINIGLE and attractive. Its unique 

16 / 6 construction whereby one 

bristle performs the 

GENTLE - work of three, allows 

L re) N D O N i | oO E 19/6 the Mason Pearson to 
: AND OTHERS UP TO be sold at a much 

: 75/- lower price than 


would otherwise be 
possible with a brush 
of this quality. 


116/7 NEW BOND ST., W.1 
21/2 SLOANE ST., 8.W.1 
260 REGENT ST..W.1 


Write to Mason Pearson Bros., 
70 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
for attractive post-free booklet. 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued | 


ng as a world of cultural uniform- 
’’ and instances the Swiss Con- 
eration in which each canton differs 
internal organisation and even in 
guage. He might have instanced, 
), the United States each with its 
n legislature. But neither case con- 
ices me. In each, the components 
} approximately equal in cultural 
i moral development and aspira- 
n. I don’t think the Swiss would 
1 so happily allied with the Dyaks, 
‘the Americans with a number of 
tions that might be mentioned. It 
to put it at the most optimistic, a 
ace of a problem; but you must 
ve it or perish, says Mr. Hoyle. 


TROPICAL PROBLEMS 


From a somewhat unexpected 
1rce Comes a comment on the popu- 
ion problem that so worries Mr. 
yyle—from a book called The 
opics, published by Harrap (63s.). 
is by three French writers: Edgar 
ibert de la Rite, who deals with 
vironment and vegetation; Francois 
uurliére, who deals with animal life; 
d Jean-Paul Harroy, whose subject 

Man and the Tropical Environ- 
mt. The book is splendidly pro- 
ced. The photographs alone, many 
them in colour, would make it 
‘asurable. The strange vegetable 
‘ms; the vibrant flowers; the enor- 
mus, the graceful, the repellent 
asts; the incredible and sometimes 
credibly beautiful insects: all this is 
perbly presented. 

Itis with M. Harroy’s section that 
.ere deal, and it illustrates one of the 
d facts of human life: that the best 
good intentions and good works 
‘en have consequences that are far 
ym good. What could be a worthier 
n than to end epidemics and famine? 
iat is what Western techniques have 
me in many tropical countries. M. 
uroy points out that the conse- 
ence has been a population greater 
an the resources of the country can 
operly sustain. New methods of 
rming are introduced, often in- 
Iving the wholesale destruction of 
rest. Rainfall in the tropics can be 
dden and severe. The forest cover 
eaks it, so that the water falls softly 
the land and sinks through to.the 
uter-table. Where the forest is gone, 
e impetuous downpour leads to 
osion of the soil and a rushing away 

the water, so that the table is 
minished. 


NO PLACE FOR MAN? 


M. Harroy once wrote a book 
Ned Africa, the Dying Land, and he 
ys here: “The conclusions reached 
this book, on the whole rather pessi- 
istic, seem unfortunately capable of 
neral application . . . to the other 
tritories of the inter-tropical zone of 
is planet.’ Increasing population 
ith diminishing food has been the 
ory for half a century in “the soils of 
€ hot and rainy regions of Asia, the 
icific regions and America, like their 
unterparts in Africa.’”” There is no 
stitution of destroyed soil, ‘“‘as the 
ips bring back tractors and ploughs 
the tropics rather than chemical 
rtilisers.’’” M. Harroy says: “‘ It seems 
be proved that modern man is 
‘ginning to be seriously out of equi- 
ium with a tropical environment.” 
_ As for the strange and wonderful 
e of bird and beast, so brilliantly 
ustrated here, M. Harroy says: 
Whatever is attempted or done, the 
me is steadily approaching when, 
vart from the nature reserves and 
itional parks, the tropical world, 
ice so plentifully supplied with game 


of all the regions of the world, will be 
practically emptied of its great wild 
fauna.” 


LIFE OF AN AUTHORESS 


Ringing the Changes (Macmillan, 
18s.) is the autobiography of the 
popular novelist Mazo de la Roche, so 
well known for her stories of the 
Whiteoaks family. She was born in 
Canada and spent most of her early 
years in Toronto. Success came to her 
early. She was writing short stories 
for prominent American magazines 
while still a girl, and with Jalna she 
stepped into a popularity that has not 
deserted her. She never married, lived 
many of her years in England and 
adopted two children. With the 
coming of the second World War she 
returned to Canada. Not much more 
emerges from the book than that: “I 
scarcely know how to write an auto- 
biography,” she says. “‘The autobio- 
graphies of other writers have not 
often interested me.’’ She has given 
much space to “‘little things . . . They 
were important to me.’”’ Such interest 
as the book may claim arises there- 
from; but I fear the interest is not 
great in any case. 


(a 
SETTING UP A GARDEN 


“ QETTING up a garden is something 

at which we but rarely have a 
second chance. Once made, the 
garden is there for better or worse.”’ 
This quotation, from L. Milner 
White’s foreword to Planning Your 
Garden, by W. S. Brett (Ward Lock, 
21s.), is the theme of the book. The 
gardens visualised are mainly the 
small suburban or housing estate type, 
in particular the long narrow site 
which is so common and so difficult 
to handle. While one may not agree 
entirely with the author’s liking for 
the circle and other geometrical 
shapes, there are certainly plenty of 
useful ideas here for those faced with a 
small or awkward plot. Besides the 
numerous plans, the book is devoted 
to laying out the chosen plan and to 
the individual details of the garden— 
levelling, walls, paths, pools, rock 
gardens, screens, pergolas and so on— 
and includes several designs for 
herbaceous borders and formal beds. 
The book is freely illustrated in line, 
together with a number of photo- 
graphs, and is good value. Do not be 
put off by the garish cover. 

Having made one’s garden, one 
needs to find out about plants and 
their cultivation. There are several 
popular encyclopedias available, and 
one of the most comprehensive, while 
remaining compact, is Everyman's 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening (Dent, 
21s.), based by Stanley B. Whitehead 
on the late W. P. Wright’s original 
version, and now revised again to 
bring its botany and technical terms 
up to date. It is illustrated in line, 
and one suspects that some of these 
drawings date back to the 1911 
original, which gives the book a 
faintly old-fashioned appearance. 
However, the text is excellent, and 
should serve the amateur gardener 
well, whether he wants a choice of 
varieties, cultivation details, con- 
structional help, or the elucidation of 
Latin names and technical terms. 

Gladioli and Dahlias, by C. W. J. 
Unwin (Collingridge, 10s. 6d.), is a 
revised and reset edition of a useful 
volume by a well-known raiser and 
breeder, particularly of gladioli, on 
two very popular, gay and easily 
grown groups of plants. It is a pity 
that Mr. Unwin, like most other 
authors on the subject, seems to con- 
sider it essential to grow dahlias from 
cuttings in a greenhouse and makes no 
mention of planting stored tubers 
direct into the ground, as many 
amateurs do. The book has 29 
photographic plates and a coloured 
frontispiece. A, J..H. 


New! 
super- 


light 
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Kevelation 


luséase 


Enjoy your holiday at both ends this year. Getting 
there and getting back is easier with the new 


Revelation super-light luggage. 


Supremely handsome, light and very strong, 
Revelation super-light luggage is made in Vynide, 
Wine-Stripe Fabric and Revelide. Shown here are: 


Revelation Suitcase £11.10.0, and 

a Ladies’ Rev-Robe £16.10.0, both 
from the Vynide Matched Set. 
Many other models to choose from: 
Revelation Suitcases from 69/6, 
Ladies’ Rev-Robes from 89/6, 
Men’s from £8.19.6. 


REVELATION,, 


lightens travel 


AT STORES AND LUGGAGE SHOPS IN YOUR TOWN ¥ 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, W.I 
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true french Ae 
elegance for ot 
your coiffure yO x 


Here at 38 Dover Street you will find imaginative styling, in the truly 
French manner, blended with the freshness of creative colouring . . . the very 
essence of hair fashion. And when you emerge, telaxed and elegant, 
it will be with the happy memoty of such good-natured prices. May we send 
you out informative brochure — it’s so useful to have. 


> 


38 DOVER STREET, MAYFAIR W.1. APPOINTMENTS: HYDE PARK 2186 


There are SP toine salons in Paris, Cannes, New York, Washington, Montreal, Melbourne, and at the Imperial Hotel, Torquay. 


Tailored Dress in 
*SPRINGBAK? LINEN 


(75% Linen 25% Terylene) 


Simply superbly cut 
town or country 

coat in Scotch tweed 
satin lined £26 19 6 


e Creases disappear like magic including tax. 


e Easy to wash - quick to dry 


° Hardly needs aniron 


Superbly tailored with 
the new single-button 
fastening to bodice which 
has one pocket. The straight 
skirt has two pockets and a back 
pleat for easy movement. Navy, 
ice-blue, turquoise, coral, coffee or 
natural. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MAKERS OF LIVERY HATS 


Hips 36 to 42 Hips 44 and 46 


£6.19.6 £7N7-6 


The linen hat has a soft crown 
and its shady brim is stitched. In 
colours to tone with the dress; also 
in white, grey, pink or chocolate. 
Sizes 6{ to 74. Price 21 ifs 


jal box and postage 3/- Regret no approval » 
ROBINSON & ] eC y eS 


EWM 1 Treo 


& CL E AVE R Established 1785 


The Linen Hall - Regent Street 


London W.1 Regent 7262 27 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : HYDe Park 2276 


BY APPOINTMENT 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


Ladies Department SAVAL TALORS & OUTATTEAS 
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have been assembled in the stores for the delectation of the 

schoolgirl on holiday and the débutante enjoying her first 
ason. A few items are not so easy to buy easily off the peg in 
me of the age groups, but the firms are making a great effort 
_|add to their sizing so that shopping is becoming progressively 
\ uch simpler. The mass of separates have also helped with this 
| joblem of buying for the teenager who likes something fashion- 
‘I ile but is not so easy to fit. 

The clothes Horrockses create for young girls are available 
sizes from 9 to 17 with lengths running from 44 ins. to 47 ins. 
bm shoulder to hem, and bust sizes from 35 ins. to 37 ins. Some 
the other firms put in half sizes and many of the wholesalers 
clude a set of dresses in tens, twelves and fourteens. 

In the summer collection at Horrockses there is a charming 
nafore dress in striped cotton with big pockets on each side in 
ont and a buckle on the belt. This has a full gathered skirt, and 
ere is a long-sleeved cotton poplin shirt to go with it that 
atches the stripe, a shirt with small gilt buttons and plain cuffs. 
sun dress in spot cotton, yellow and white, with a flounced hem 
pretty, and there is a yellow waist-length bolero that goes with 

A dance frock in piqué, white or indigo blue, has a camisole 
‘p, a gored skirt and a moulded waist and buttons down the 
ont. It could be worn with a vivid flounced petticoat and low- 
teled slippers to match. 

The dance dresses seem particularly pretty this summer, 
ging from simple cotton separates to sheer organzas that are 
thtly embroidered round the waist with sprays of flowers or 
rms. All have bouffant skirts, some with an overskirt over a 
imrow underskirt, many with pannier effects at the sides. 
he embroidered white Swiss muslins in the Hardy Amies 

_utique look delightfully fresh with their short full skirts 
thtly embroidered and simple bodices. 


MASS of pretty cottons, play clothes and party frocks 


i 


A white broderie anglaise dress with velvet ribbons threaded 
through the gathered skirt has a square neckline (Polly Peck) 


(Left) A glazed cotton dress in turquoise printed with white 

battledores is in a creaseless fabric. There is a parasol to 

match (Sally Pigtails). The candy striped cotton has a short 
pink piqué bolero. Sizes 11 to 15 (Horrockses Fashions) 


Marcel Fenez uses white cotton satins or organzas 
dotted with black, white organzas embroidered with 
velvet flowers, or white organdies checked with candy 
pink. All of the dresses have short full skirts, many of 
which flatten in front so that a panniered or overskirt 
effect is created. The low-cut square bodices are folded 
across in front and tiny sleeves are attached. 

A group of short evening dresses have been designed 
especially for the débutante and her younger sister by 
Belleville and Co. Saris from India have been used for 
some where the delicate embroidery is arranged in 
bands round the hem and down the side panels and 
back of the bodice. Another dress, ankle-length and 
suitable for a fifteen-year-old, is charming, being made 
of white cotton and lace and tucked all over. It has 
small puffed sleeves and a square neck with a sash of 
narrow green velvet round the waist. Another evening 
dress with this same demure Victorian look about it has 
enormous floppy balloon sleeves and a rather high-cut 
neck and is made of flower-printed blue organdie. The 
strapless bodice of a wild silk dress has been hand- 
smocked and embroidered with brilliants; it is ivory- 
coloured and is more sophisticated. These dresses are 
all made to measure. 

Sweaters, shirts, jeans and shorts present few 
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Full-skirted pinafore with a smart buttoned 
front for a small girl. It ties at the back and 
is worn over a white blouse. All in Clydella 


(Right) The cotton piqué suit with box-pleated 

skirt and very short jacket is in beige. With 

it goes a sleeveless brown and white cotton 

blouse printed with flowers. Suit in sizes 11 to 
15 (Horrockses Fashions) 


elasticised waist. 
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The peasant cotton skirt in scarlet and white is on an 
Neither it nor the white cotton blouse 
requires ironing. Skirt lengths range from 24 to 303 ins. 
Jeans and overblouse are in a striped green and white cotton 
which also do not require ironing. These come in 24 to 27 ins. 
waist (Tootal Broadhurst Lee) 


problems. The smartest jeans and shorts are made in sturdy sailclo 
strong colours, mustard yellow, sail red, emerald, cinnamon, jad 
indigo blue, and there are shirts to match. Some of the shorts 
deep turn-ups decorated by a gilt button matching the shirt. Cot 
knitted tops are legion with those striped horizontally or ribbed vertice 
as the greatest favourites. A narrow band of a second colour or wi 
circling the throat is a favourite style. Garlaine make a white cott 
cardigan that is fresh and young with the ribbing worked Mi 
a narrow plain band for the buttons and buttonholes running down bo 
fronts and the shoulders continued to make a very brief sleeve. Cott 
cellular shirts at Lillywhites match up to the strong colours of the sa 
cloth shorts and are made in two styles, one with a short inset sleey 
collar and revers, the other sleeveless. ; 


HE suit jackets for the summer, short and semi-fitting, are essential 

a young style and, instead of the straight skirt, the teenage depai 
ments usually make the skirt with flat pleats. Tweeds in fresh clear paste 
are fashionable; so are plaids in smoother woollens and small checks 
mixed neutrals. Blond tweed that can be worn with scarlet low-hee 
slippers, handbag, sweater, gloves and tam makes a change from g1 
flannel or forget-me-not blue or rose pink tweed to be worn with | 
leather or mushroom suéde. The very short jacket with a skirt pleated 


and is a pretty, young style. , 

A charming pair of separates in flamingo pink wool jersey is shown 
Jaeger. A gathered dirndl skirt buttons down the front, as does 
short-sleeved, round-necked top, continuing the line. Worn together, { 
pair looks exactly like a one-piece_dress, but each would be very use 
on its own account. Blazers-and jackets at this house look essentia 
young and are in the simple styles that are best. There are also knitt 
caps and hats of all kinds with decorated pompons, or tassels made 
thick wool. se 

Special designs in sizes nine, eleven and thirteen are shown | 
Fortnum and Mason’s. A white cotton shirtwaist dress has eae 
sleeves finished by a narrow band and a pleated skirt and is printed doy 
wards with narrow garlands of periwinkle blue or nut brown ‘flowel 
Cotton suits have the pale-coloured grounds covered by a mass of sm 
multi-coloured flowers and are styled like a tweed. Crisp spot cotto 


(Right) A sunsuit of fancy 
striped nayy and white 
Clydella can be worn on 
chilly days with a jersey 


made with square necklines and 
sleeves, gored skirts and moulded waist} 
come in shocking pink dotted % 
white, as well as the more ordinary g 
pastels. 

For the smaller children there 
Italian cotton blouses, striped or whit 
lin with tucked dickey fronts. Rail 
are completely reversible and ma 
shower-proofed cotton poplin li 
grown-ups’. In sizes 22 ins. and 24 ims 
have caped collars, adorable on a tiny © 
For the schoolgirls they are made with@ 
pockets and in lovely colour combina 

White cotton accessories include | 
folded all round and also small poke bo 
gathered to a circle with short glove 
match in heavy double cotton, some 
and some with a narrow band of rost 
for a decoration. White cotton “| 
dresses look like a broderie anglaise Di 
actually embossed with the daisy desi 
pink or blue. 


P. Joyce REYN 


